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Decision on Pullman Surcharge 


THe decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 

upholding the so-called “surcharge” on sleeping car 
tickets is gratifying. The surcharge is unpopular. The 
Commission in upholding it has done what it knew would 
be unpopular in order to do what would be fair. The 
railways for more than four years have been earning net 
returns that have been unreasonably low. Within recent 
months they have been doing better. The abolition of the 
surcharge would have taken approximately 36 million 
dollars annually out of their net operating income. This 
would necessarily have been construed as indicating weak- 
ness on the part of the Commission in performing its duty 
of so regulating rates as to enable the railways to earn 
the return which it has held would be fair. The logical 
conclusion would have been that the Commission would 
show similar weakness in dealing with other rate problems 
and that the earning of a fair return by the railways is 
merely a forlorn hope. The result would have been to 
do great harm to the railway and business situation gen- 
erally. The Railway Age still believes, however, it is 
unfortunate that the needed revenue must continue to be 
secured by a so-called “fifty per cent surcharge” on sleep- 
ing car tickets. The charge actually is an addition of 
approximately ten per cent to the regular transportation 
charge for the privilege of riding in sleeping and parlor 
cars, and we agree with Commissioner Lewis that it would 
be better to make a ten per cent differential between 
transportation tickets, according to whether they were to 
be used in day coaches or Pullman cars, than to continue 
the so-called “fifty per cent surcharge” on Pullman tickets. 


Real Co-operation or 


Just Some More Talk? 


WE have been informed that on one railroad where a 
comprehensive plan of co-operation between the 
management and employees is being put into operation, 
the greatest task which confronts those attempting to 
apply the plan is the education of the employees and 
subordinate officers as to just what the plan means. 
There has been so much talk about co-operation and so 
much less activity in putting it into effect that it is diffi- 
cult, when a really bona fide plan is worked out, to get 
the men down the line to realize that it is not just some 
more talk. This is unfortunate, because co-operation 
between the higher executives and the representatives of 
employees who are removed from everyday railroad work 
can in itself accomplish nothing. Co-operation must start 
at the very bottom of the ladder—between the workmen 
themselves and foremen or subordinate officers. These 
men must learn to look at their tasks in the light of the 
whole railroad just the same as the higher executives, 
otherwise co-operation can have no real existence. It is 
true that company policy in these matters can be decided 


only by the higher executives, but men further down 
the line must learn to know and appreciate what is being 
done and what can be done. Books, articles and speeches 
dealing with the general problem of co-operation and 
the accomplishments of other railways in this field are, 
therefore, of just as much importance to the men in 
the ranks and to their immediate superiors as they are 
to the higher officers. Executives who will draw this 
fact to the attention of their subordinates and arouse 
their interest in the study of literature of this character 
will find the task of education considerably simplified 
if at a later date an actual concrete plan of co-operative 
action is put into operation on the railroad. 


“Courtesy” -— 


[Ir equally commendable whether practised by the rail- 

Toad employee or by the passenger.” This phrase 
writes a correspondent, “B. R. B,” ought to be put on 
record as a memento of Edward Gallup, general passenger 
agent of the Boston & Albany in the year 1879, who 
printed it on the front of his folders. “The thought is 
brought to mind” says our correspondent, “by the reprint, 
in the Railway Age of January 31, page 333, of the 
placard of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
New York, bearing a similar sentiment.” The two are, 
indeed, somewhat exceptional items in the field of public 
relations. To what extent may such things be said? The 
rule that in all formal human intercourse unkind words 
are utterly forbidden is, theoretically, absolute. The 
Interborough placard is so very mild that it could not 
possibly give offense. Mr. Gallup’s hint was almost as 
gentle, yet (as the writer recalls) it created a mild sen- 
sation. Gallup, afterward assistant general manager of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, was an exceptional 
man. He was the first general passenger agent of the 
Boston & Albany and he believed, no doubt, that the 
conservative railroad atmosphere of New England needed 
a little stirring up. Is it proper, occasionally, to jar the 
public with some little pin-prick? 


Railway News Which the 
Public Is Eager to Hear 


R® ENTLY a railroad public relations officer told us 

of basing a wide appeal to public interest on an account 
of an important improvement which his line was making. 
He said that he was surprised by the interest on the part 
of the public which was so easily aroused in work of 
this nature. But why not? What activity can a railroad 
engage in which can have a wider appeal to the public 
than an improvement in its facilities? Americans have a 
high degree of local pride; every city boasts of its boule- 
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vards, its parks, its public buildings—and of its railroad 
terminal, if it has any features at all which can be 
boasted of. When they are away from home, inhabitants 
of little towns on a railroad which is noted for the easy 
riding qualities and uniform superiority of its roadbed 
boast that they live on the X. Y. & Z., and not the A. B. 
& C., which runs through the same territory but which 
is generally known as a circuitous, rough-riding line. 
What is more natural, then, than that public relations 
officers should find it extremely easy to arouse interest 
in double-tracking, grade crossing elimination, improve- 
ment of grade and curvature and other such construction 
activities? As a matter of fact, however, work of this 
character is not, generally speaking, exploited from a 
publicity standpoint nearly as much as it could be. There 
are many welcome exceptions—one of them a leaflet 
which we have received from the Central of Georgia, 
telling of improvements to its line and grade between 
Columbus, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala. Copies of this 
leaflet are distributed to passengers describing work which 
they can see from the car windows as their train moves 
along, and telling of the improvement which it will bring 
in-the railroad’s service. Were it not for this attention on 
the part of the public relations department of the road, 
probably 90 per cent of the passengers would not realize 
that anything unusual was taking place, and certainly 
they would have no idea of the nature of the work, or its 
importance. There are many facts concerning railroad 
operation which the public should know, but in which 
their interest must first be aroused. Interest in new 
construction and in new equipment, however, does not 
have to be aroused—it exists latently in by far the greater 
part of the public, waiting only for something to attach 
itself to. Should it not be exploited to the full? 


Railways, Employees 
and the Public 


A> the result of a process of readjustment which has 

gone on continuously for five years, a period has been 
entered which should be free from important controversies 
regarding either the wages paid by the railways, or the 
rates paid by travelers and shippers. This statement has 
been suggested by an editorial published by “The Railroad 
Trainman,” the magazine of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, in its issue for February. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen is practically 
the only labor organization whose principal officers have 
opposed government ownership and refused to participate 
in the propaganda of misrepresentation against private 
management which has been carried on for years by 
leaders of railway labor unions. Its magazine, in the issue 
mentioned, urged a cessation of controversy between 
spokesmen of the employees and the railways, “which,” as 
it said, “is accepted by the public as expert testimony, 
taking each side of the controversy at its word, which 
leaves the railway employer and employee in the same un- 
enviable position in public regard.” The Railway Age 
does not admit that the railroads ever have, as “The Rail- 
road Trainman” implies, caused things to be said indicat- 
ing that they have “a lot of incompetent, irresponsible em- 
ployees,” but it does agree that there has been much too 
much public controversy between railways and _ labor 
unions and that in the interest of all concerned it should 
cease. 

The employees generally have at present no good ground 
for complaint about their wages and the railways have 
no ground for complaint about the efficiency of most of 
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the employees. This is shown by statistics given in Table 
I. The average earnings per employee in 1924 were 
about $1,610, or 112 per cent more than in 1913. We have 
taken statistics for 1913 as a basis for comparison because 
it is the year upon which statistics regarding changes in 
the cost of living and in commodity prices are based. This 
increase in the annual earnings of employees has taken 
place in spite of the fact that since the war the average 
length of their working day has been reduced about two 
hours. The cost of living in 1924 was about 70 per cent 
higher than in 1913. The average employee could have 
lived as well in 1924 as in 1913 and saved $316 more of 
his wages. If he preferred to raise his standard of living 








Taste I 
Cost Net ton 
of: living miles 
(In per employee 
Average Wages December (revenue Passenger 
: number of -—— A_—_—___—.. 0 and non- miles per 
Year employees Average Percent each year) revenue) employee 
“2 (*) 

1913 1,759,000 $761 100 100 186,503 19,258 
1916 1,647,097 892 117 118 234,574 20,998 
1917 1,732,876 1,004 132 142 248,309 22,779 
19i8 1,841,575 1,419 186 174 238,872 23,168 
1919 1,913,422 1,486 195 199 206,837 24,233 
1920 2,022,832 1,820 239 200 211,210 23,158 
1921 1,659,513 1,666 219 174 205,340 22,477 
1922 1,626,834 1,623 213 169 228,608 21,801 
1923 1,855,260 1,619 213 173 245,950 20,462 
+1924 1,780,772 1,610 212 170 240,260 20,507 


*Estimate based on first eleven months of 1924. 
"1913 = 100. 





he could have spent $316 more and saved at least as much 
as in 1913. These facts show that the situation of the 
average employee has been greatly improved. On the 
other hand it can hardly be said that the average wage 
has been advanced too much. It has been increased more 
than the cost of living, but little or no more than wages 
in manufactures, for example. There ought to be a 
steady increase in the productive efficiency of industry and 
workingmen ought to share in the benefits of this in- 
creased productive efficiency. 

Statistics also given in Table I show that measured by 
the amount of transportation produced per employee there 
has been, since before the war, an increase in the pro- 
ductive efficiency of the railways. The total amount of 
freight service rendered per employee reached its max- 
imum in 1917. There was such a large increase in the 
number of employees under government operation, owing 
to shortening of the working day and other causes, that 
beginning in 1918 and continuing through the year of 
depression 1921 there was a decline in the amount of 
freight service rendered per employee. Since then, owing 
to revival of business and increased efficiency of manage- 
ment under private operation, the amount of freight service 
rendered in proportion to the number of employees has 
again increased and was larger in 1923 and 1924 than in 
any earlier year except 1917. The amount of passenger 
service rendered in proportion to the number of employees 
has declined since 1919, but this has been due to a decline 
of passenger business caused by the increased use of 
automobiles. Since the increase in freight business began 
last September, the railways have handled more freight 
in proportion to the number of employees than ever before ; 
and probably both management and employees have been 
relatively more efficient than ever before. 

Radical labor leaders attempt to make employees believe 
the railway companies have benefited largely by the ad- 
vanced freight and passenger rates that have been charged 
since 1920 and that the employees have been badly treated 
because their wages have been reduced since then. The 
fact is, however, that in 1921 and 1922 railway wages were 
too high in proportion both to railway earnings and the 
cost of living. In 1924 wages were higher in proportion to 
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the cost of living than they ever were in any year, except 
in 1921 and 1922. 

How have investors in the railways fared meantime? 
The number of men employed can be reduced when busi- 

‘ss declines, but the number of dollars of capital invested 

the railway plant cannot be thus reduced. It is as 
essential, in order to secure enough investment in the 
railways, for the capital in them to receive an adequate 
return, as it is, in order to get enough employees, to pay 
reasonable wages. The statistics given in Table II show 
that within recent years the capital invested in railways 
has fared very poorly. The return earned upon it since 





Taste IT 
Per cent of net 
return earned 


Net railway on property 


Year Property investment operating income investment 

Sree $16,588,603,109 $806,800,960 \ 

a ee 17,842,776,668 1,058,505,501 5.93 
18,574,297 ,873 950,556,850 5.12 
_ ae 20,329 ,223,603 601,138,916 2.96 
2 2? EEE 20.580,168,269 769,411,093 3.74 
a 21,385,094,369 974,920,858 4.56 
Se 22,139,987 ,000 980,000,000 4.43 


Note—Years 1918, 1919 and 1920 omitted because of government guaran- 
tees during these years. 





1920 has been less than 4 per cent as compared with more 
than 5 per cent for more than ten years before government 
operation was adopted; and the railway investor’s dollar 
has depreciated in value as much as the employee’s. 

As a result of increased economy of operation and an 
increase of traffic the railways, for the last six months, 
have been earning an increased net return. If past experi- 
ence is repeated most railway labor leaders will soon be 
clamoring that the railways are earning too much profits. 
“The Railra d Trainman” is one labor union publication 
that has the good sense to say that there must be brought 
home to the shipper and passenger not only the fact “that 
these railway employees, from whom so much is required, 
are entitled to a wage commensurate with their value to the 
public and the employer,” but also “that railway investment 
is as much entitled to a fair return as any other.” There 
is no incompatibility between fair working conditions and 
wages and fair net returns, and probably with present 
rates most railways can earn enough, when the volume of 
traffic is large, to pay both reasonable wages and get 
reasonable net returns. 

But how about the rates? Past and present relation- 
ships between commodity prices and freight rates are 
shown in Table III. Since it is being claimed that special 
reductions of rates should be made on farm products, 
the relationships between their average prices and average 
freight rates as well as between average prices of all 
commodities and freight rates are indicated. The figures 
show that until 1921 the wholesale prices of farm products 
and commodities as a whole were relatively much higher 
than freight rates. In 1921, 1922 and 1923 freight rates 
were somewhat higher than commodity prices; but at 
he end of 1924 the average prices of farm products and 
{ all commodities were again slightly higher than freight 
rates. There have been some complaints about passenger 
rates and especially about the Pullman surcharge. Statis- 

given in Tables I and III show that the increase in 
average rate per passenger per mile—including the 
Iman surcharge—has never been anywhere near as 
at as the advance in the cost of living, and that while 
average wholesale price of commodities is now about 
per cent higher and the cost of living about 70 per 
cent higher than in 1913, the average passenger rate is 
oniv 49 per cent higher. 
‘he facts given demonstrate the proposition stated at 
the beginning of this editorial, viz, that there is at present 
no rood reason for important controversies either between 
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the railways and their employees, or between travelers 
and shippers and the railways. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that controversies will go on. While deprecating 
those between the railways and their employees, “The 
Railroad Trainman” is disposed to put the blame for 
them principally upon the railway companies, implying 
that the railways take the initiative in trying to “inflame” 
public sentiment regarding the relations between the em- 
ployees and the railways. We challenge this view as 
unfair. For years most of the railway labor leaders 
through their union publications, and especially through 
“Labor,” have been carrying on a reckless and men- 
dacious propaganda regarding the management and profits 
of the railway companies. As long as it is carried on it 
ought to be answered and we believe it will be. If rail- 
way employees will persist in keeping reckless anti-railway 
propagandists at the head and in the employ of their 
unions, and in publishing such sheets as “Labor,” the em- 
ployees must bear the results of having their propaganda 
answered and exposed. ‘The Railroad Trainman”’ says: 
“When the railway companies or their employees advise the 
public that the other is robbing the public pocketbook 
right there is where, in the language of the poet, both 
of them break their pick.” The average annual wage 
per employee was 112 per cent higher in 1924 than before 
the war began, while the average net return earned per 
dollar of railroad investment was smaller. If represen- 
tatives of labor unions persist in telling the public it is 
being robbed, can “The Railroad Trainman” give any 





Taste III 
Index numbers 
of whole- Index 
sale prices numbers of 
of allcom- prices of 


Average freight rate Average passenger rate 
per ton mile per passenger mile 
— 





pn TN, 

Year modities farm crops Rate Per cent Rate Per cent 
ht (cents) (*) (cents) (* 
1913 100 100 .719 100 2.002 100 
1916 127 123 .707 98 2.042 101 
1917 177 190 715 99 2.090 104 
1918 194 218 849 118 2,414 125 
1919 206 231 .973 135 2.540 127 
1920 226 218 1.052 146 2.745 137 
1921 147 124 1.275 177 3.086 154 
1922 149 133 1.177 164 3.027 151 
1923 154 141 1.116 155 3.019 150 
1924 157 157 71.115 155 2.987 149 
"1913 = 300 


+October, 1924, 





good reason why spokesmen for the railway companies 
should not tell the public who is getting most of the 
money ? 

The public is not being “robbed” through present rail- 
way rates. In some sections they are too low rather 
than too high. We agree with “The Railroad Trainman” 
that controversies between the railways and labor unions 
that tend to make the public believe it is being robbed 
should cease. In the friendliest spirit, however, we sug- 
gest that in the editorials from which we have quoted 
“The Railroad Trainman” has aimed most of its criticism 
in the wrong direction. It should turn its fire on the labor 
organizations which constantly carry on unfair propa- 
ganda against the railways through “Labor” and other 
channels. When propaganda ceases to come from those 
sources, there will be a cessation of it in the railroad 
field. On the other hand, just as long as it continues 
to come from those sources, we hope and believe that 
there will be counter-propaganda. The Railway Age, 
for one, will combat anti-railroad propaganda as long as 
it continues; and we are glad to be able to say that, 
directly and indirectly, what this paper says about the 
relations between the railways and their employees prob- 
ably reaches more people than what is said in “Labor” 
and all the other railway labor union publications com- 


bined. 














New Books 


Personnel Management on the Railroads—a Study by the Policy- 


holders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 227 Pages, Illustrated. 5 in. x 8 in. Bound in 
Cloth. Published by the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, New York. Price, $3. 


In the early days of railroading in this country, as of 
industry generally, the great problem was the securing 
of sufficient capital. The country was new and its natural 
resources were relatively unexploited. Labor was coming 
over from Europe by the hundreds of thousands. The 
potential wealth was here; labor was plentiful; ali 
that was required was capital sufficient for the develop- 
ment of mines, the building of factories and the con- 
struction of railroads. So great was the latent wealth 
of the country that no great time had elapsed before we 
ourselves were accumulating vast sums of capital. Never- 
theless, great reliance had to be placed on European 
capital and lack of capital was the principal check on 
expansion. Finding capital in sufficient quantity was 
industry’s chief problem. 

Now times have changed. We have so much capital 
that we have paid our debts to Europe and are investing 
hundreds of millions of dollars abroad each year. On 
the other hand, we have restricted immigration, so that 
many more dollars are going to be invested per new 
employee in American industry in the future than has 
been the case in the past. It is sound sense for any 
business man to conserve those elements entering into 
production which are most costly and difficult to obtain. 
And it is quite evident that this element henceforth for 
many years to come is to be labor. The problems which 
American business and American railroads are going to 
find the most pressing are going to be, even as they are 
today, labor problems. 

This book treats of the labor problem on the railroads 
from a constructive standpoint. By constructive is meant 
that it does not consider labor simply as so many dollars 
and cents or so many man-hours, but rather as a group 
of human beings to be dealt with as such, not from any 
sentimental or paternalistic standpoint, but from that of 
sound business policy. Nobody will deny that there is 
a labor problem on the railroads, but almost everyone 
will differ concerning its exact nature and how it is to be 
solved. This book attempts to outline the problem and 
to suggest methods of solution. It does not offer any 
one plan as a panacea for all personnel ills, but it does tell 
of the various successful methods in actual use on various 
railroads. It says further: 

“No industrial plant can point to better practice in 
any of the matters under discussion than can the rail- 
roads in specific instances. Were the best practice in 
any of these fields made the common practice of the 
industry, the results would prove profound. The next 
step is to develop conditions on all systems which are 
equal to the best already in existence.” 

It is impossible in a short review such as this one to 
attempt to give a complete idea of all the material in- 
cluded in this book. A list of some of the chapter 
headings will have to suffice: 

Employment, Promotion and Discipline 
Stability of Employment 

Education 

Conditions of Work 

Savings and Insurance 

Constructive Relations 

The book is not dogmatic, but it is instructive and 
critical. When it tells of a certain method in use on a 
specific road, it says frankly whether or not in the writers’ 
opinion the method has been successful, and the 
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reasons. The point of view of the writers, which is 
maintained consistently throughout the book, is well ex- 
pressed by the following quotation from the introduction : 


“A railroad is not to be thought of merely as a 
business undertaking. It is a public service enterprise 
and, as such, is dependent not only upon business effi- 
ciency as it is ordinarily understood, but also upon ability 
to win and keep public confidence...In periods of pro- 
sperity the railways of the country employ approximately 
two million men, which is more than are engaged in any 
other industry but agriculture. ..Generally speaking, rail- 
way workers, through their official spokesmen at least, 
talk and are likely to act not as parties to a particular 
business undertaking, but rather as members of a class 
of industrial workers whose interests are affected by 
forces beyond the control of their employers, and who 
therefore must appeal to the public, often in opposition 
to their employers, for support of their assumed special 
interests... The situation is subversive of railway morale, 
and while it continues there can be no assurance of 
permanent progress and success in the conduct of the 
railway business as even quasi-private enterprises.” 

The time is ripe for the railroads to meet this problem 
squarely, and to make progress in its solution which 
will place them at the top of the list of wide-awake 
American industries. This book represents, not theoret- 
ically and idealistically, but practically and concretely, 
suggestions as to how this goal may be approached. 
There are few persons engaged in railroad work who 
will not find it interesting and valuable reading. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Annual Report of the Superintendent, State of New 
York, Department of Public Works, 1924. “. . 
If the New York Central or any other railroad had 
been as improperly constructed and negligently main- 
tained it would be as great a disappointment to the stock- 
holders as the Barge Canal is to the taxpayers.” p. 16. 
68 p. Pub. by J. B. Lyon Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Consolidation of Railroads, by Walter M. W. Splawn. 
A review of the plans presented by and to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 290 p. Published by Macmillan 
Co., New York City. $3.00. 

Letter to the President of the United States on Com- 
ments by the Agricultural Conference on Work of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by Chairman Clyde B. 
Aitchison. Dated Feb. 6, 1925. 4 mimeo. p. Issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Freight Rates on Canned Foods. Report of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in response to Senate 
Resolution 314. 68th Cong. 2d session. Senate docu- 
ment no. 193. 3 p. Published by Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Fundamentals of Transportation, by Charles F. 
Walden. Revised edition. Book I of Traffic manage- 
ment course of United Y. M. C. A. schools. 229 p. 
Published by Association Press, New York City. 

Refrigerator Car Problems, by W. D. Beck. Address 
to Western Fruit Jobbers Association of America. 18 
p. Published by American Railway Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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Big Four Two-Car Motor Train. Built by the Sykes Company, with the Motor Coach Designed as a Combination Baggage and Mail Car 


Two-Car Gasoline Motor Train tor 


Local Service 


on Main Line 


Big Four acquires a combination baggage and mail motor 
car and 60-passenger trailer 


HE Big Four will place in service on Saturday, 
February 14, between Danville, Ill., and Mount 
Carmel, on the Cairo division, a two-car gasoline 


motor driven train, built by the Sykes Company, Winthrop 
Harbor, Ill. Four more trains of the same design are 














The Four-Wheel Truck of the Motor Car 


under construction for the Big Four. Two of them will 
be operated between St. Louis, Mo., and Mattoon, IIl., 
n the main line, and two between Matoon, IIl., and 
Indianapolis, Ind., on the main line—all in local service. 
The outstanding feature of this train is the combination 
imail and beggage car. This car is the first motor car of 
its type to have the sanction of the Post Office Department, 

me of the steam equipment standards of construction of 
the Department having been modified to meet the condi- 
tions of motor train service. 


The train consists of a motor coach having a mail 
compartment, 17 ft. 3 in., long and a baggage compartment 
23 ft. 2 in. long, and a trailer coach 5lit. 4% in. long, 
over all, in which seats are provided for 60 passengers. 
The motor coach is 51 ft. 954 in. long overall, with a 
body 43 ft. 11 in. in length outside, and 8 ft. 444 in. wide 
at the eaves. The height over all is 12 ft. The trailer coach 
is 49 ft. 6 in. long over the body and 42 ft. % in. long 
inside of the passenger compartment. The inside widths 

















Transmission Subframe Assembly Showing Transmission 
Units and Two-Cylinder Air Compressor 


of the motor and trailer coaches are 7 ft. 10% in. and 
7 ft. 11 in. respectively. The height from floor to ceiling 
of both cars is 7 ft. 7 in. and the elevation of the floor 
above the top of the rails is 3 ft. 10 in. The distance 
between truck centers is 37 ft. 2% in. on the motor 
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car and 33 ft. 6 in. on the trailer. The wheel base of 
the trucks is 5 ft. 234 in. and the cars are adapted to 
pass around curves of 200 ft. radius. 

The light weight of the motor coach complete is ap- 
proximately 42,000 lb. and of the trailer coach 29,000 Ib. 
As the trailer provides seats for 60 passengers this is at 
the rate of 483 lb. dead weight per seated passenger. 

The cars are driven by a Sterling six-cylinder gasoline 
motor with cylinders, 534 in. bore by 634 in. stroke, devel- 
oping 180 hp. at 1,250 r.p.m. and 245 hp. at 1,750 r.p.m. 
Electric starting and lighting systems are provided, the 
generator being directly driven from the engine and of a 
sufficient capacity to carry all the lights of the train, in- 
cluding the headlight, and to keep the lighting batteries 
changed to capacity at all times. 

A multiple plate, self contained, high capacity clutch 
is provided, which runs in oil. A special transmission, 
developed by the Sykes Company, is used. This is so 
mounted that the speed changing elements may be removed 
from the coach as a unit on a subframe. The transmission 
provides for four speed changes ahead, and two in reverse. 
The low speed gears have a 2-in. face. The third and fourth 
speed gears are of the herringbone type with 6-in. faces. 
The speeds provided for are 8.3, 16.7, 33.4 and 44.6 
m.p.h. ahead and 7.8 and 10.4 m.p.h. in reverse. The 
drive is connected by bevel gears on the inside axle of 
each truck 

One of the interesting features of the design is an air 
operated clutch. This development was brought about 




















Method of Mounting. the Air Operated Clutch Mechanism 


by the difficulty of finding a freely operating clutch for 
mechanically driven cars of large horsepower. A small 
air cylinder the piston of which is connected to the clutch 
operating gear so that it assists the foot pressure on the 
clutch pedal. The first movement of the pedal serves 
to close the cylinder exhaust valve and open the air ad- 
mission valve. In releasing the clutch pedal the position 
of these valves is reversed, and the cylinder pressure ex- 
hausted to the atmosphere. The clutch release springs, 
then function in the usual manner. Another interesting 
and important feature of design is the use of a subframe 
suspended by springs from the main frame channels of 
the motor coach. The transmission units and a two- 
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cylinder air compressor are mounted on this subframe 


This method of suspension tends to eliminate gear noises 


and vibrations from the car: body. The entire driving 
mechanism of the coach may be removed and another uni 
substituted within two hours time. The power plan 
itself is mounted in such a manner that it may be remove 
and replaced within an hour. These features of desig: 
are primarily for the purpose of keeping the maintenanc: 
cost down to a minimum. 

The front and rear trucks are of the standard bolste: 


construction with semi-elliptic leaf springs under the 


bolster and swinging in a suspended cradle. The wheel 


base is 5 ft. 234 in. and wheels 30 in. in diameter. The 
4 

















Motor Mounted Under the Hood—The Forward Bolster Is 


Directly Under the Engine Leaving but Four Feet 
of Overhang 


axles are of chrome-nickle steel, heat treated, 334 in. it 
diameter and have 334-in. by 7-in. journals fitted with 
Stafford roller bearings. 


In addition to hand brakes, the cars are equipped wit! 


Westinghouse P. M. and straight air brakes. The air 
compressor has two cylinders and a capacity of 16 cu. it 
per min. There are two main reservoirs, 16 in. by 48 in. 
and 10 in. by 24 in. The cars are equipped with A. R. A 
automatic couples at the standard height above the rai! 
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I. C. C. Opposes Gooding Bill 


Fight of eleven commissioners regard proposed amendment 
as unwise measure 


MAJORITY of the members of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission regard the Gooding 

amendment of the long and short haul clause as an 
unwise measure which would bring about an inflexible 
rate structure and retard the commerce of the country, 
according to a statement presented before the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce on February 5 
by Commissioner John J. Esch. Mr. Esch said the state- 
ment, which was a carefully prepared one of 58 pages, 
dealing with every phase of the subject, represented the 
views of eight of the eleven commissioners, while two 
commissioners, McChord and McManamy, were non- 
committal, and Commissioner Campbell had prepared a 
separate statement favoring the Gooding bill. 

The bill, Mr. Esch said, would deprive the commission 
of much of the authority vested in it by the present sec- 
tion 4 of the commerce act and make other important 
changes which would have a serious effect upon its admin- 
istration and upon the transportation situation through- 
out the United States as a whole. Although stating that 
only four orders granting fourth section relief on 
account of water competition have been issued by the 
commission since February, 1920, when the latest amend- 
ment of the fourth section was made by the passage of 
the transportation act, Mr. Esch expressed the opinion 
that every case of this kind should be decided upon its 
merits after investigation, rather than that any general 
prohibition should be made against the granting of fourth 
section relief in any case where water competition is in- 
volved. He also showed, however, that the Gooding bill 
would upset the entire rate structure regardless of 
whether water competition were directly involved and 
that there is no necessity for “such a revolutionary and 
drastic measure.” 

Sixteen of the 21 members of the House committee 
were present while Mr. Esch read his statement. On 
February 6 after reading Mr. Campbell's statement, he 
was questioned at length by members of the committee, 
after which the hearings were declared closed. ‘The com- 
mittee voted to begin consideration of the bill in execu- 
tive session on Tuesday, February 10. 

After a historical review of the long and short haul 
situation and of the administration of the law by the com- 
mission under the various amendments to it, Commis- 
sioner Esch said in part: 

The present section 4 provides that the commission may grant 
relief “in special cases after investigation.” The proposed section 
eliminates these words and provides that relief may be granted 
“after public hearing.” At present all applications are given a 
thorough examination and investigation, but hearings are not held 
in all cases as they are not considered necessary. The proposed bill 
equires a hearing in all cases except where applications are made 
to meet emergency conditions such as drought or disaster. 


The proposed bill would also deprive the commission of authority 
to grant relief in all of the situations described above except the 
following : 

(1) To carriers having circuitous routes as compared with 
other rail carriers. 

(2) In cases of emergency such as drought or disaster. 

(3) In respect to export and import rates, including rates 
applicable on traffic originating at or destined to a possession or 

ependency of the United States; and a block system of express 
rates. 

It also provides that rates, fares, or charges that are lower for 

nger than for shorter distances between two points, the shorter 
heing included within the longer, which have been authorized by 
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the commission or which are covered by applications tiled with the 
commission under the present section, shall become unlawful after 
12 months from the passage of the amended section except where 
such rates, fares or charges have been authorized by order of the 
commission after public hearing based on no less a showing than 
that upon which the commission is authorized under the proposed 
amendment to grant relief. 


Relief to Meet Water Competition 

It has been the policy of the commission since the act was 
amended in 1910 to grant relief from the long-and-short-haul 
provision of that section to rail lines or rail-and-water routes to 
meet the competition of carriers by water or partly by rail and 
partly by water. Transportation of most commodities by water 
is much less expensive than by rail, and the rates charged are gen- 
erally, lower by water than by rail. It is therefore generally 
necessary for a rail line to make lower rates than it would charge 
ordinarily to obtain traffic subject to water competition. At pres- 
ent the most imporant siutation where rail lines are operating lower 
rates for longer than for shorter distances to meet water competi- 
tion is on the Pacific coast between the ports of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and San Francisco Bay points, Calif., and Portland, 
Ore. 

The tonnage moving between these. ports is considerable and 
there has always been very keen competition between the rail 
carriers on the one hand, and water lines on the other, for this 
business. There are a number of first class water lines operating 
between these points which are probably unsurpassed in service 
and accommodations by any other vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade, and their rates are considerably lower than the rates ordi- 
narily charged by rail lines for hauls over distances involved. 
Among these may be mentioned the McCormick and the Pacific 
steamship companies, both of which operate between all of these 
ports. Our investigation of this and similar situations has clearly 
demonstrated two things: (a) That rates which are reasonable 
for rail lines are often so much higher than rates charged by 
water lines that the great bulk of the traffic moves by water, (b) 
that a railroad can haul at some benefit to itself certain commodities 
between water competitive points at rates lower than reasonable 
maximum rates, and yet, if forced to handle such commodities 
to and from intermediate points at the same rates, the effect upon 
its earning and financial condition might be very serious. 

The distance by rail from San Francisco to Portland is 745 miles, 
and by water 749 miles. The present rate on canned goods, in 
carloads, of the McCormick Steamship Company is 21 cents per 
100 pounds. The all-rail rate from San Francisco to Portland is 
28% cents per 100 pounds, while higher rates are charged from 
San Francisco to intermediate points ranging from 32 cents to 
$1.03 per 100 pounds. The Southern Pacific operating between 
San Francisco and Portland, now has an application pending 
before the commission to reduce the rate on canned goods from 
San Francisco to Portland to 25 cents per 100 pounds, in carloads, 
of 60,000 pounds. 

Under the proposed amendment it would be necessary for the 
rail line to reduce its rates at all points intermediate to Portland 
if it should desire to continue to meet water competition at that 
point, as the commission would not be authorized to grant relief to 
charge lower rates to Portland than to intermediate points. It is 
not improbable that in that event the carrier would prefer to stay 
out of the Portland business rather than to sacrifice its rates at 
intermediate points, with the result that practically all the 
business between the coast points would go to the boat lines. This 
would not benefit the intermediate points in the least, but would 
reduce the revenues of the rail line and eventually might even 
be detrimental to the intermediate points. For, in the absence of 
any return on overhead or through traffic, the revenue for opera- 
tion, upkeep and maintenance, return on investment, and taxes must 
be derived from the earnings on intermediate traffic, and, if these 
should not be sufficient under existing rates, increased rates or im- 
pairment of service, or both, are eventualities which sooner or later 
must be considered. 


Cases Should Be Decided on Merits 


Upon the whole, therefore, it is my opinion that every case 
of this kind should be decided upon its merits after investigation, 
rather than that any general prohibition should be made against the 
granting of fourth-section relief in any case where water competi- 
tion is involved. In expressing this opinion, it should be under- 
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stood that in the past four years the commission has found it nec- 
essary to grant very little relief from the long-and-short-haul 
clause on this ground. Only four orders granting relief on account 
of water competition have been issued since February, 1920. These 
orders apply in the following cases: ne 

(a) Relief granted in Transcontinental Cases of 1922, 74 I. C. C. 
48, covering crude sulphur from Texas and Louisiana points to 
California and the north Pacific coast to meet water competition 
via Gulf ports and the Panama Canal. 

(b) Eastbound rates on asphaltum, beans and canned goods, 
dried fruits and rice via the Southern Paciflic’s rail-and-water route 
from California to New York, granted in the Transcontinental 
Cases of 1922. 

(c) Rates on headings, staves and shooks from Belhaven, N. C., 
to Bayonne, and Constable Hook, N. J. 

(d) Rates on lumber and other forest products from Mobile, 
Ala., to eastern and New England territories. 

Not only has there been very little relief granted from the long- 
and-short-haul clause upon the ground of water competition during 
the last few years but relief previously granted has been rescinded 
as to traffic to and from points on the Mississippi river which, for 
years, had enjoyed rates lower than to and from intermediate 
points. Most of the rates to Mississippi valley points have been 
revised to conform to the fourth section. The government barge 
line on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers at this time, therefore, 
is operating to only a very limited extent in competition with rail 
rates that are in contravention of the long-and-short-haul clause 
and in the near future practically all of the remaining cases of this 
kind will by order of the commission be eliminated. 


Mr. Esch then took up in detail the various kinds of 
situations which require fourth section relief and illus- 
trated the effect of a prohibition. As to relief to meet 
market competition he said that in all probability the net 
result of prohibiting fourth section relief in such cases 
will be that many shippers and carriers will be prevented 
from meeting the competition of other shippers and car- 
riers. He also discussed the class of cases in which car- 
riers have sought relief on account of higher costs of 
operation and poor financial condition due to circum- 
stances other than circuity over which they have no con- 
trol, whereas the bill would make distance the sole 
criterion. Additional extracts from the statement are as 
follows: 


Relief to Meet Emergency Conditions 


The pending bill S-2327 will not prohibit the granting of emer- 
gency fourth-section relief but will limit such relief to “cases of 
emergency such as drought or disaster.” Emergency conditions 
arising from these causes have furnished the ground for most of 
the relief which has been granted for this reason but there have 
been emergency conditions also arising from other causes; for ex- 
ample, in cases of car shortage or congestion or other conditions 
interfering with the normal flow of business. 


Relief to Maintain a Group Adjustment of Rates 


For convenience of statement and simplicity in tariff construction 
rates are frequently published on what is generally described as a 
group or zone principle which consists in applying the same rate 
from a number of points within a given group or zone via all 
routes operating from such group to points in another group or 
zone. This method is also employed in making rates where it is 
desirable to maintain the producers of the same territory on a sub- 
stantial equality in marketing their products. Thus mines in coal 
fields covering a considerable area and served by different lines, or 
several points in a lumber or wheat-producing section also served by 
different lines, are accorded the same rate to a common consuming 
territory. This is also true of large industrial centers such as 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and others which in many cases 
are grouped with the territory immediately surrounding them for 
rate-making purposes. Many of these groups can not be main- 
tained without fourth-section relief. This bill disregards the com- 
mercial and industrial conditions which have led to the establish- 
ment of these groups and makes circuity or distance the sole 
ground upon which relief may be granted, and then only upon 
condition that relief shall not apply at “intermediate points as to 
which the haul of the petitioning line or route is not longer than 
that of the direct line or route between the competitive points.” 
It will be impossible, therefore, to maintain many of these groups 
and at the same time preserve the equality of rates over all reason- 
able routes which now prevails. The serious effect of the disrup- 
tion and possible destruction of this long-established method of 
rate construction can not be overestimated. There is no doubt 
that the general practice of extending blanket rates to and from 
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points in a given group, as in the case of Chicago and Pittsburgh 
and other industrial centers, has been instrumental in spreading 
the zone of industrial and commercial activity in these groups. If, 
therefore, they are required to be split up and rates are to be made 
solely with relation to distance there will undoubtedly result greater 
centralization of industries at points having the most favorable 
location. If that should be the result, this will add to the con- 
gestion at these points which is already a matter for serious 
concern, 


Relief to Make Temporary Changes in Rates 


This class of cases embraces those where it has been found nec- 
essary to make prompt changes in rates which would involve tech- 
nical departures from the provisions of section 4. For example, 
the increased rates authorized in Ex Parte 74, Increased Rates, 
1920, could not have been made effective without fourth-section 
relief except after several months’ delay to enable individual rates 
to be checked out in strict compliance with the fourth section. 
Likewise when the general reduction of 1922 was prescribed tem- 
porary relief was necessary to enable the reduced rates to be made 
effective without delay. Other important situations where it has 
been found to be desirable to grant temporary relief are in cases 
where it is desired to establish rates on new commodities on the 
same basis as those existing on analogous commodities; for ex- 
ample, where the original general structure of rates has not as ya 
been brought into conformity with fourth-section requirements bu: 
is protected by applications filed on or before February 17, 1911, 
and carriers desire to extend the existing rates (or rates related 
thereto) to analogous commodities or via additional routes pending 
investigation of the rate structure. 

There is no provision in the bill before your committee for the 
granting of temporary relief in cases of this kind. The result 
would be, if this bill is enacted, that where a new industry is 
established it will not be possible for it to obtain rates on the same 
basis as those in effect on analogous and competitive commodities, 
even assuming that the carrier is willing to establish such rate, 
until investigation by the commission which may require several 
weeks or longer, or by the filing of a formal complaint which 
would require even a longer time for its determination. The effect, 
of course, would be to discourage rather than to promote the 
establishment of new industries. 


Relief to Establish Passenger Fares 


As stated above, relief is granted in these cases to carriers hay- 
ing circuitous routes between competitive points to meet the fares 
of short line carriers between the same points without using such 
fares in the construction of fares from or to points beyond such 
competitive points. Under the proposed bill no relief from the 
fourth section can be granted in situations of this kind. If, there- 
fore, this bill is enacted into law the probable effect will be that 
the public will be deprived of service between competitive points 
in many cases because while the circuitous lines between those 
points are willing to meet short-line competition, it is very doubt- 
ful whether they can afford to jeopardize their through overhead 
fares in order to continue this practice. It should be stated at this 
point that where short-line competition is met in situations of this 
kind there are no departures from the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of section 4 and the intermediate points on the circuitous 
line as to which the distance is greater than the distance of the 
short line between competitive points enjoy lower fares than they 
would otherwise be charged if the circuitous line did not meet 
the short line competition. Moreover, it should be stated that if 
carriers having circuitous routes between competitive points retire 
from competition with short lines in order to protect their over- 
head or through fares the intermediate points on circuitous lines 
may be deprived of service which the circuitous lines are now 
able to maintain because of traffic which they are able to secure 
between competitive points. Also those intermediate points which 
now enjoy lower fares because the short-line competition is met 
by circuitous lines would be subject to higher fares; that is to say, 
they would have to pay fares based on actual distance at the 
standard rate of 3.6 cents per mile, 


Hearings Required on Circuity Applications 


The pending bill provides that fourth-section relief may be 
granted on the ground of circuity but only after public hearing. 

It has been the practice of the commission to conduct public 
hearings before granting relief except upon grounds of circuity or 
emergency. Generally speaking, it may be said in respect of appli- 
cations for relief to meet emergency conditions that they have been 
granted without a hearing as the very nature of the condition to 
be met would make it impracticable to hold a hearing before taking 
some action. Such cases, as a rule, require immediate action and 
if this is delayed until hearings can be held irreparable injury may 
result. Applications for relief based upon the ground of circuity 
as a rule are not assigned for hearing although where hearings. 
are requested they are invariably held. Moreover, if such an 
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application is passed on without hearing and a request for hearing 
is afterward received such applications are reopened and hearings 
held. It has been our experience, however, that where hearings 
have been held on applications of this character the public has 
manifested very little if any interest in such proceedings; for 
example, during 1923 orders were entered after hearing on 209 
applications. Appearances were noted on behalf of shipping inter- 
ests in only 31 of these applications and testimony was offered by 
shippers in only eight of the cases in which appearances were 
entered. In six of these the testimony of the shippers was in favor 
of granting the desired relief and in only two cases was there 
testimony offered in opposition. 

The third feature of this bill to which we desire to call par- 
ticular attention is the following new provision: 

“Where any common carrier has, or common carriers have, in effect any 
rate, fare or charge which is less for the longer than for the shorter distance 
between two points (the shorter being included within the longer distance), 
and which has been authorized by the commission or as to which application 
was filed with the commission on or before February 17, 1911, and not yet 
acted upon by it, such rate, fare, or charge shall not become unlawful 
(except by order of the commission) until after twelve months following the 
passage of this amendatory act; nor shall such rate, fare, or charge in 
effect, via a circuitous rail carrier or rail carriers become unlawful if it 
shall have been authorized by order of the commission, after public hearing, 
based on no less a showing than that upon which the commission is herein 
authorized to grant relief.” 


As already pointed out this requires that all rates, fares, or 
charges which are lower for longer than for shorter distances, 
the shorter being included within the longer distance, now existing 
under authority of the commission, or covered by application filed 
with the commission on or before February 17, 1911, and not yet 
acted upon, shall become unlawful twelve months after the passage 
of such bill except where such rate, fare, or charge in effect via 
a circuitous rail carrier or rail carriers shall have been authorized 
by order of the commission after public hearing based on no less 
a showing than that upon which the commission is authorized 
under the bill to grant relief. Rates via circuitous rail-and-water 
lines as to which relief may have been granted by the commission 
are not included in this exception and such rates will therefore 
become unlawful 12 months after the passage of the proposed bill, 
even though such relief may have been authorized only after 
hearing based on no less a showing than that upon which the 
Commission is authorized under the bill to grant relief. 


Number of Rates Involved 


There are in the United States about 250,000 miles of railroad 
and the number of railroad stations named or designated in tariffs 
range anywhere from 50,000 to 75,000. There are at present in 
effect and on file with the commission approximately 40,000 freight 
tariffs and 10,000 passenger tariffs containing rates and fares 
between these stations. Each of these tariffs contains from one 
to several million rates. For example, in one tariff alone published 
by the Southern Railway Company naming class and commodity 
tates between points in Virginia and between points in Virginia, 
on the one hand, and a few stations in North Carolina, on the 
other, there are more than 9,000,000 class rates in addition to 
several million commodity rates. The tariffs on file with the 
cimmission contain in the aggregate many billions of rates. The 
exact number probably will never be known. They almost surpass 
computation and will certainly not repay it. At least 20 per cent 
of the stations in the United States are served by two or more car- 
riers and many others, while located on one line only, are com- 
petitive points with respect to considerable traffic. There are two 
or more routes between all common and competitive points, one 
of which of course is the direct line or route and the others usually 
circuitous to a greater or lesser degree. Between some points 
there are hundreds of circuitous routes. Between New York and 
San Francisco, for example, there are probably several thousand 
possible routes over which the present rates apply. At a recent 
hearing before the commission it was testified that there are more 
than 100 routes between Cincinnati, Ohio, and Jacksonville, Fla. 
In the state of Illinois there are approximately 750 stations served 
by two or more lines. The number of possible routes between 
these stations is almost innumerable. Using five of these stations 
as points of origin and the remainder as points of destination, the 
number of possible routes over which fourth-section relief would 
be necessary under a distance scale would be nearly 4,000. Some 
of these stations are served by more than two lines, Chicago, for 
example, being served by more than 30 carriers; Peoria by 14, 
East St. Louis by 24, Springfield by 8, and there are other 
important points in the state also served by three or more lines. 
It is evident, therefore, that the number of routes in this state alone 
over which fourth-section relief would be necessary in the applica- 
tion of a distance scale could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
Rates between common and competitive points over these circuit- 
ous routes as a rule do not conform to the long-and-short-haul 
provision of the fourth section, and in the majority of the cases 
where there are departures from this provision the rates have been 
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passed on or authorized by orders of the commission under the 
fourth section as amended in 1910 and by ‘the Transportation Act, 
1920, In many of these cases these orders have been entered 
without a hearing and in others relief has been granted under 
conditions which may not fully méet the requirements of the pro- 
posed bill. 

Manifestly, it will be impossible for the commission to hold 
hearings and pass upon these numerous situations within the 
twelve-month period allowed. It is very doubtful whether this 
would be possible even though work upon formal complaints and 
other work requiring the commission’s attention should be entirely 
abandoned during that period and with a considerable enlargement 
of its force. It is evident, therefore, that carriers will be com- 
pelled to make extensive revisions of their rates to become effective 
twelve months after the passage of this bill, or find themselves in 
violation thereof and subject to the penalties of section 10 of the 
act. It will be impossible to make an orderly, systematic and logi- 
cal revision of the rates within that period. They can only ‘be 
revised in one of three ways in order to conform to the fourth 
section, viz: (Il) By increasing the rates that are lower for 
longer than for shorter distances to the level of the rates for the 
shorter distances, or (2) by reducing the rates for the shorter 
distances, or (3) by a partial increase of the former and a partial 
reduction of the latter so as to place them on a level. It must be 
anticipated that many of the changes made in the process of such 
a revision will be increases, which will undoubtedly provoke pro- 
tests and demands upon the commission for the exercise of the 
powers of suspension conferred upon it by section 15. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that many of these rates will be suspended and 
a great many new cases placed upon the commission’s docket for 
consideration, thus further adding to its work and making it still 
more difficult for it to pass upon the carriers’ applications for 
fourth-section relief within the twelve-month period after the bill 
becomes effective. It should also be observed that the commis- 
sion’s power of suspension is limited to 150 days, and as it will be 
physically impossible for it to dispose of many of the suspension 
proceedings within that time, some of these increased rates must 
necessarily become effective. 

In this connection the very interesting question arises as to 
what would be the status of the existing rates, lower for longer 
than for shorter distances, which the carrier may endeavor to 
correct by increasing them to the level of the intermediate rates, 
in case such increases are suspended by the commission, assuming 
that the period of suspension extends beyond twelve months after 
the proposed bill shall have been enacted into law. At present, 
when carriers are denied relief to continue fourth-section depart- 
ures and undertake to correct the same by increases which are sus- 
pended by the commission, the departures may be continued until 
the suspension proceeding is concluded, but under the present bill 
there is no provision for any relief after the twelve-month period 
has elapsed. If, therefore, a suspension proceeding is not con- 
cluded before the twelve-month period has expired, the carrier in 
spite of the fact that it has attempted to bring its rates into con- 
formity with the fourth section will find itself in violation of that 
section by reason of the suspension of its rates, and under the 
proposed bill the commission could afford it no relief. 

Incidentally there are serious tariff difficulties and complexities 
to be taken into consideration. It is more than doubtful whether 
the carriers could make even a recheck and revision of their rates 
within the twelve-month period, to say nothing of the compilation 
of such rates in suitable form for printing, and a considerable time 
would be required to print, post and file the thousands of schedules 
to be revised after the work has progressed to the point where the 
printing may be commenced. The effect of such a wholesale revi- 
sion upon the business of the country would undoubtedly be very 
serious and cause general unsettlement. 

To the best of our knowledge and belief there is no necessity for 
such a revolutionary and drastic measure. There may be some 
situations, although they have not come to our attention, where 
there is urgent need for immediate action with respect to existing 
fourth-section departures. If there are any such, and they are 
brought to our attention, they will be given prompt investigation 
and consideration and disposed of as expeditiously as it is prac- 
ticable to do so. Because there may be some such situation is no 
reason, however, why the entire rate structure of the United 
States should be required to be overhauled and readjusted within 
a period of 12 months. 


Chairman Winslow insisted that Commissioner Camp- 
bell’s statement also be read so there might be no criticism 
that it had not come to the committee in the same form as 
the report of the majority of the commission, so Mr. 
Esch took an hour in reading it. It was similar to that 
he had made before the Senate committee when the orig- 
inal Gooding bill was under consideration. Mr. Camp- 
bell took the position that the bill would result beneficially 
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to the public and to the railroads as well, and, while he 
did not advocate an absolute fourth section, he said such 
a rule would save a great waste in transportation result- 
ing from circuitous hauling. Based on a few examples he 
made an estimate that the reduction of expense of haul- 
ing traffic over longer routes would amount to 8 per cent 
on $20,000,000,000. He also took the position that if the 
lower rates which the railroads are willing to make to meet 
water competition are reasonably compensatory the rates 
which they want to intermediate points must be “un- 
conscionably high.” He said that the bill would not in- 
terfere with the group system of making rates but would 
merely create new groups, such as by placing the inter- 
mountain country and the Pacific coast in the same group 
for westbound traffic, and he expressed the opinion that 
the commission could dispose of the necessary applications 
for relief within 12 months because the railroads would 
offer no defense in many cases. Representative Newton 
asked to call attention to the fact that for many years 
before he became a commissioner Mr. Campbell had been 
the attorney for the Spokane Merchants’ Association in 
the transcontinental rate cases. 

\ member of the committee asked Mr. Esch if he could 
explain why, after the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had pointed out to the Senate committee the adverse effect 
of the bill on various parts of the country, so many Sena- 
tors from states other than the intermountain states had 
been willing to vote for the bill. Chairman Winslow said 
the witness was not called upon to explain the attitude of 
Senators but Mr. Esch remarked that the Senate com- 
mittee had reported the bill without waiting for the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on it which it 
had asked. When Representative Shallenberger asked 
why the entire fourth section should not be repealed, since 
the commission has to exercise its judgment as to the 
rates involved anyway, Mr. Esch said that, while the com- 
mission was not asking for its repeal, Congress had vested 
it with a much broader discretion as to rates in general 
in sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act than in the fourth section, 
and that it has power to correct discriminations without 
reference to section 4. Representative Newton said he 
had heard from the proponents of the bill that Commis- 
sioner Campbell ought to be given an opportunity to be 
questioned on his statement but when the question was 
put to Representative French, who has acted as spokes- 
man for the proponents, he said they did not want the 
hearing prolonged and would not ask that Mr. Campbell 
be called unless some member of the committee wished to 
question him. Representative Hoch asked Mr. Esch what 
the commission would think of a bill to prohibit fourth 
section relief for the future to meet water competition, 
with a provision that existing departures from the fourth 
section rule should stand until changed by the commis- 
sion. Mr. Esch said that such a bill would be an im- 
provement over the Gooding bill but that the commission 
felt it should have discretion to allow rates to meet water 
competition if the facts warrant it. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

REIGHT car loading for the week ended January 

31 amounted to 896,055 cars, a reduction of 33,568 

cars as compared with the corresponding week of 

last year and an increase of 30,641 cars as compared with 

1923. While the loading for the last three weeks has 

shown declines as compared with the preceding week the 

total for the first five weeks of the year is still greater than 

that for the corresponding period of any previous year, 

4,450,993 cars as compared with 4,294,270 cars last year. 

The Pocahontas, Central Western and Southwestern dis- 

tricts showed increases in loading as compared with the 

corresponding week of last year while the other districts 

showed decreases, and all classes of commodities except 

livestock and coke showed decreases. Miscellaneous 

freight showed a decrease of 12,981 cars. The summary, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division follows : 


Revenve Freigut Car Loapinc Week Enpep Saturpay, January 31, 1925 


Districts 1925 1924 1923 
Pt -iencendntd keke he eneeens 201,427 228,535 208,256 
DO  .e6eGatckwas kee kea eae meee 177,425 187,247 187,971 
EE we dic deen dew b+dHek bb ene e 48,082 40,698 33,757 
Se er eee Pree 140,872 144,076 138,159 
ee Re rt Tre 118,317 123,590 114,241 
Ce CE asc ccuccthencGewtine- 143,523 143,056 130,640 
errr ere 66,409 62,421 52,390 
Total Western Districts............. 328,249 329,067 297,271 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Preducts .......... 47,891 53,611 41,695 
DEE siusncébeesndasicencawanas 34,033 33,242 32,868 
Sn Kegncasecdveendhadavesepedebns 192,339 198,890 190,425 
Dn itked aed bias Wad n eee hais Gar eee se 13,316 12,572 14,187 
I I oe eo ean cise ale 75,617 80,808 69,797 
eae ee eee 8,885 9,506 10,269 
eS Sea perese eaaeee 232,123 236,162 216,456 
ee OES 291,851 304,832 289,717 
PE Stebatendesucneseeknesand ieee 896,055 929,623 865,414 
ae ee are 924,254 891,481 869,464 
| RRS ae re 932,150 894,851 864,297 
DE SP nibsciwakubknecwancewnioos 932,807 872,023 872,908 
DT 2 séendedededadaqenevencudes 765,727 706,292 767,296 
Cumulative tetal, 

ff. aa re ‘ 4,450,993 4,294,270 4,239,379 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the week 
ended January 31, totalled 51,640 cars, an increase over 
the previous week of 1,207 cars, but a decrease from the 
same week in the previous year of 715 cars. Grain loading 
was lighter than last year by 2,066 cars, pulp and paper 


‘ by 362 cars and miscellaneous freight by 1,443 cars, but 


gains were recorded in coal, pulpwood, merchandise, etc. 


Total for Canada Cumulative totals 
A... 














a \ to date 
Jan. 31, Jan. 24, Feb. 2, A ~ 
Commodity 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Grain and grain products. . 6.848 6,734 8,914 30,309 40,662 
De CN wavadnceece<us 2,231 2,311 2,239 12,219 9,988 
Sl cresieveknenneneenns 5,514 3,944 4,072 30,872 25,610 
SD dKtenndeeawnesnseee 283 334 333 1,515 1,249 
ee ee 2.888 2,688 2,898 12,762 12,291 
SS eee 4,656 4,338 3.732 18,713 14,535 
Pulp amd POOF. oc cccccccs 1,989 2,156 2,351 9,698 10,179 
Other forest products..... 3,549 3,339 3,402 13,740 12,744 
OG cveavedeesseneeceuws 1,065 1,270 851 5,628 4,139 
Merchandise, L. C. L.... 13,253 13,907 12,756 64,184 57,753 
Miscellaneous ...cccccces 9,364 9,412 10,807 45.562 46,158 
Total cars loaded....... 51,640 50,433 52,355 245,202 235,308 
Total cars received from 
connections .......... 32,437 34,910 26,017 154,345 142,015 
eo ee 
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Southern Pacific Dining Car Built by Pullman Car & Manufacturing Company 
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Western Pacitic Possibilities 






Less of a bridge carrier than formerly—A greements with 
Southern Pacific should assist property 


WHOLE book might be written about the 

Western Pacific, and most of it would deal with 

the relationships between that property and the 
Denver & Rio Grande. This article is intended to be but 
a chapter confined principally to certain phases of the 
operation of the Western Pacific as a railroad. 

To understand the situation of the Western Pacific it 
is necessary to have a background in the form of a brief 
description of its dealings with the Denver & Rio Grande. 
The road was built by interests connected with the latter, 
and was intended primarily as a Pacific coast connection 
or outlet for the Gould system. The original company 
was incorporated in 1903 and the Denver & Rio Grande 
agreed to maintain it as a going concern and guaranteed 
interest and sinking fund obligations on its bonds. In 
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The Western Pacific 


March, 1915, the Western Pacific went into receivership 
when interest was defaulted on its first mortgage bonds 
and the parent company was unable or unwilling to fulfill 
its guaranty. Reorganization was effected as of July 14, 
1916. The reorganization called for the creation of a 
new company, the Western Pacific Railroad Corporation, 
which is a holding company owning all the preferred and 
common stocks of the new Western Pacific Railroad 
Company. In the reorganization the interests of the 
parent company were wiped out. The Western Pacific 
R. R. Corporation purchased some 95 per cent of the 
first mortgage bonds. 

Suit was brought against the Denver & Rio Grande 
for its failure to meet its obligations, and a judgment for 
approximately $38,000,000 was handed down in May, 
1917, which judgment the United States Supreme Court 
refused to review. In January, 1918, the Denver & Rio 
Grande itself went into receivership. In 1920, when it 
was sold at foreclosure, it was bid in by the Western 
Pacific interests to satisfy the judgment, and was reorgan- 
‘zed as the Denver & Rio Grande Western, all of the 
ommon stock of which was retained by the Western 
Pacific R. R. Corporation. Thus, the former subsidiary 
‘ompany became the owner of the former parent com- 
sany. However. the reorganization was not successful. 
fhe Denver & Rio Grande Western again reverted to 

ceivership and has just lately been taken out of the 
hands of the court under a new reorganization plan 
whereby the ownership of the property is divided equally 
etween the Western Pacific and the Missouri Pacific. 
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For its half interest the latter company has paid the 


Western Pacific R. R. Corporation the sum of $9,000,000. 


Dividends 


The Western Pacific Railroad Company has outstand- 
ing $47,500,000 common and $27,500,000 six per cent 
non-cumulative preferred. There are outstanding first 
mortgage bonds maturing in 1946 of about $26,887,800, 
of which $23,902,800 pay 5 per cent, and the remaining 
$2,985,000 pay 6 per cent. On December 31, 1923, there 
were also outstanding $5,600,000 equipment trust certifi- 
cates. The interest charges in 1923 totaled $1,457,268; 
there has been a net after charges in each year since the 
reorganization. Dividends on the preferred stock total 
$1,650,000. They have been paid at the 6 per cent rate 
since the last quarter of 1916 except that none was paid 
in 1918 and only 5 per cent in 1919. Preferred dividends 
were not earned in 1918 or 1919, nor were they earned 
in 1922, in which year they were paid in part from 
surplus. There have been no dividends on the common 
stock. 

The Western Pacific R. R. Corporation, the holding 
company, has preferred and common stock outstanding 
in slightly less amount than the Railroad Company, the 
amounts being $45,500,000 common and $27,500,000 non- 
cumulative preferred on the latter of which 6 per cent 
dividends are paid. It also has outstanding $5,000,000 
4 per cent notes maturing in 1930. The corporation, as 
noted, owns all of the common and preferred stock of 
the railroad company. It now also owns half of the new 
no-par value common of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, a half interest in the latter’s subsidiary, the Utah 
Coal Company, controlling interest in the Rio Grande 
Southern, etc. It also holds 991% per cent of the stock 
of the Sacramento Northern, an electric subsidiary of the 
Western Pacific. 


Mileage 


The Western Pacific's main line extends from Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to San Francisco and makes up 926 
miles of its total mileage of 1,043. This line goes around 
to the south of Great Salt Lake. It parallels the Central 
Pacific for some 178 miles between Wells, Nev., and 
Winnemucca. From Wells the Central Pacific follows 
the valley of the Humboldt river, thence crosses the 
Sierras, and on the west follows the valley of the Ameri- 
can river. The Western Pacific follows the valley of the 
Feather river, whence it gets its name of Feather River 
Canyon route. The Western Pacific has a longer line 
from Salt Lake City to San Francisco than the Central 
Pacific line from Ogden. It is favored, on the other hand, 
by good grades, its maximum being but one per cent. 

The Western Pacific is essentially a bridge route but 
seems to partake less of that characteristic than formerly. 
Following its reorganization it acquired a number of 
branches. It owns the Deep Creek Railroad, purchased 
in 1916, which operates from Wendover, Utah, south 45 
milés to a mining district, and the Tidewater Southern, 
an electric line, from Stockton, Cal., south to Turlock, 49 
miles, also acquired in 1916. The Western Pacific R. R. 
Corporation owns the Sacramento Northern. Branches 
of the Western Pacific include those from Paxton to 
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Engels, opened in April, 1916; one to Reno, Nev., for- 
merly a part of the Nevada-California-Oregon, purchased 
in 1917; the Niles-San Jose branch, 23 miles long, begun 
in 1917 and opened on September 1, 1920; the Calpine 
branch completed in 1921, etc. There were no branches 
prior to 1916 whereas now there are several, although 
none of them long. The Western Pacific is understood 
to be well situated in San Francisco, although, of course, 
not nearly as favored as the Southern Pacific. Its chief 
need seems to be feeders which will bring to it traffic in 
volume more in keeping with its capacity. The purchase 
or construction of these branches which it now has was 
presumably in pursuance of a policy of meeting this need. 

Traffic 

The Western Pacific traffic was divided in 1923 as 
follows: products of agriculture, 14 per cent; products 
of animals, 2 per cent; products of mines, 44 per cent; 
products of forests, 18 per cent, and manufactures and 
miscellaneous, 19 per cent. Fruits and vegetables make 
up most of the tonnage of products of agriculture. These 
originate in California, and on them the road gets a long 
haul to Salt Lake City where they are turned over, not 
to the Denver & Rio Grande Western, but to the Union 

Pacific. A fair proportion of the tonnage of products 
of mines is coal, received principally from the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western and the Utah Railway for movement 
westbound. Another large proportion is in the two re- 
spective groups, “Other ores and concentrates,” and 
“bullion and matte,” originating in California or Nevada, 
practically all received from connections, including pre- 
sumably the Western Pacific’s own separately reporting 
subsidiaries as well as other independent feeders. This 
mineral traffic moves to the smelters in the Salt Lake 
valley. The lumber traffic practically all originates on the 
Western Pacific’s own lines in the Feather River Canyon 
or at the head of the canyon. A lumber branch reaches 
at Oroville one of the largest lumber operations in the 
state of California. The lumber includes white pine and 
Douglas fir. It moves about one-half east and one-half 
west, the eastbound tonnage being turned over to the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. The fruit traffic moves 
in the fall. For the other nine months of the year the 
traffic of the Western Pacific predominates westbound, 
due to the coal traffic, and in this respect the Western 
Pacific is an exception to any other transcontinental 
line. 

Connections 
It was noted above that the Western Pacific turns over 
the larger proportion of its eastbound perishable tonnage 
to the Union Pacific, and its eastbound lumber traffic to 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western. There is, of course, 

a natural community of interest between the Western 
Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande Western. The 
trouble is that the Denver & Rio Grande Western is not 
well fitted to handle transcontinental traffic or particularly 
perishable traffic. This results primarily from the fact 
that the Denver & Rio Grande Western line between Salt 
Lake City and Pueblo where it connects with the Missouri 
Pacific is 526 miles in length whereas the Union Pacific’s 

distance from Ogden to Cheyenne is but 483 miles. The 

Union Pacific is favored by this and its better operating 

conditions, so that there is some 24 hours difference in 

freight schedules. On passenger service there is a sub- 
stantial difference in time which, however, is in a measure 
compensated for by the scenic attractions of the Denver & 

Rio Grande Western route and as far as the Western 
Pacific is concerned by the beauties of the Feather River 

Canyon. This is not to say that the Feather River Can- 

yon excels in beauty the American River followed by the 

Southern Pacific, which has greater historical interest but, 
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unfortunately, many miles of snow sheds. Through cars 
are operated from Chicago and St. Louis to San Fran- 
cisco over the Denver & Rio Grande Western and the 
Western Pacific. At any rate, under present conditions, 
neither the Missouri Pacific nor the Western Pacific 
realize the full advantage of their interest in the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western. The new Moffatt tunnel and 
the possible construction of a 41-mile connection proposed 
to be built by the Denver & Salt Lake Western between 
Dotsero, Colo., on the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
and Orestod on the Denver & Salt Lake will shorten the 
distance between Salt Lake City and Denver by 173 miles, 
and will undoubtedly measurably improve the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western’s strategic position. 


Agreement with Southern Pacific 


Between Wells, Nev., and Winnemucca, the Western 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific (Central Pacific) lie 
parallel, never at a great distance from each other, and 
traverse a desert and sage-brush country of small traffic 
possibilities. In other words, they are both bridge lines 
and little else. Arrangements were completed in time for 
the fall traffic in 1924, whereby the two lines were com- 
bined into a double track, the Western Pacific line being 
used for eastbound traffic, and the Central Pacific for 
westbound. Exactly, the double-track operation extends 
from Alazon to Weso, 178 miles. To make the arrange- 
ment possible the Western Pacific line had to be restored, 
not to Southern Pacific, but to Western Pacific standards. 
The story of what was done is contained in an article in 
the Railway Age of August 23, 1924. 

From the point of view of the present article the prin- 
cipal feature is that the new arrangement should have a 
measurable effect on Western Pacific welfare, estimated 
to amount in the beginning to some $300,000 annually. 
The paired track operations began on August 1, 1924. 
Of course, in 1924 the expense of restoring the Western 
Pacific track exceeded the return and appears less as an 
increase in return than as an increase in the expenses for 
maintenance of way. The arrangement for the joint 
track resulted from the decision permitting the Southern 
Pacific to retain its control of the Central Pacific. That 
decision was of benefit to the Western Pacific in other 
ways. Thus, hitherto there had been no joint rates be- 
tween the Western Pacific and the Southern Pacific ex- 
cept on traffic to and from points in California north 
of Tehachapi and south of the Oregon-California line. 
Joint rates are now in effect to and from points in south- 
ern California. As relates to Oregon business, further- 
more, by the agreement between the two roads as em- 
bodied in the decision the Western Pacific will handle for 
the Southern Pacific over its own low-grade line between 
Chico, Cal., and Weso, a freight traffic equal to one-half 
both the east and westbound transcontinental Oregon busi- 
ness of the Southern Pacific exclusive of live stock and 
perishables. The rate per car is $60, equivalent to the re- 
turn that the Western Pacific would secure on low-grade 
transcontinental business originating on its own line. This 
is expected to effect a better balance of Western Pacific 
traffic and increase traffic density. The agreement with 
reference to Oregon traffic is for 10 years, if it is not 
renewed, through rates are to be established. 

About 99 per cent of the stock of the Sacramento 
Northern, an electric line, is owned by the Western 
Pacific R. R. Corporation. This company has a line 
extending north and a branch extending west from Sacra- 
mento and an isolated branch from Vacaville to Willota 
which last produces a high-grade traffic in perishable 
fruit. The agreement with the Southern Pacific calls 
for the latter to handle traffic from the branch to Sacra- 
mento at a charge of $20 per car. These various arrange- 
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ments were hardly reflected in the Western Pacific’s 1924 
income account, but they should prove to be of great 
effect as concerns future years. 


Capital Expenditures 


Since its reorganization in 1916 the Western Pacific 
has spent large sums for capital improvement, both for 
road and equipment. The expenditures for road were 
devoted principally to the acquisition and construction of 
branch lines as already detailed. In the eight years, 1916 
to 1923, the road acquired no less than 6,950 new freight 
cars, 28 locomotives and 28 steel passenger cars. At the 
end of 1916 it owned only 2,206 freight cars, 117 locomo- 
tives and only 5 passenger cars, and it operated 48 
passenger train cars under rental from the Denver & Rio 
Grande. At the end of 1923, it owned 8,107 freight 
cars, 145 locomotives, and 36 passenger cars, and 
it still leased 19 passenger cars from the Denver. It 
has since, however, received 20 more passenger cars of 
its own. Among its locomotives it includes 5 Mallets of 
80,000 Ib. tractive force, 21 Mikados of 60,000 tractive 





WESTERN PACIFIC 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


1924 1923 
Total operating revenues. .........2cceeee. $14,370,467 $14,138,268 
DEOOREND GE WHE coon cis ccccvcsnnnscwesi 2,760,368 2,293,005 
Maintenance of equipment ...............4. 2,519,308 2,371,893 
Transportation ........ EN “ 4,870,935 4,744,636 
Railway operating expenses a ae ee 11,477,665 10,663,711 
Net revenues from operations.............. 2, 892, 802 3,474,557 
OE MO, Cig ck cad vcccccekcexeecs 921,673 560,163 
Net railway operating income............... 2,973,611 3,014,162 
PC Se spac ek ekhd eres deers SASHES 79.9 75.4 
NN SS ES re err rrr re 36.7 9 
33.9 3 


TE. TE. escctadcnsvesscessoess 
WESTERN PactFic OperaTING STATISTICS 


Comparison of selected operating results 
with other lines first 10 months of 1924. 


Western ————__—_“_- ———, 
Pacific Denver & Central 
Year Western Union Rio Grande Western 
Unit 1920 Pacific Pacific Western Railway 
Average mileage operated. 1.016 1,042 3,719 2,604 51,387 
Net ton-miles (millions)... 1,545 1,060 7,282 1,639 56,881 
Net ton miles per mile of 
Pe cavaichincenseneee dace 1,017,000 1, $68, 000 630,000 1,075,000 
Car miles per day...... 56.6 36.4 5.8 16.9 33.5 
Net tons per loaded car.. 31.6 24.9 th 5 27.3 23.6 
Per cent loaded to total car 
MEE néeekesadenns 64.3 69.9 69.0 69.1 65.7 
Net ton-miles per car day. 1,152 634 828 320 521 
Freight cars per train. 40.7 43.4 50.9 35.9 42.8 
Gross tons per train...... 1,661 1,684 1,887 1,391 1,585 
Net tons per train....... 808 738 741 659 650 
Train speed miles per train 
DO sansdecin tise ans 13.0 14.1 15.4 10.1 12.5 
Net ton-miles per train hr. 10,472 10,427 11,422 6,531 8,114 


Lb. coal per 1,000 gr. 


CUNGIIEE sn enesecassess 152 123 136 214 149 
Loco. miles per loco, day. 74.2 62.9 64.4 36.7 58.5 
Per cent freight locos. 

unserviceable ....... 27.1 18.8 12.5 22.4 19.7 
Per cent freight cars 
unserviceable ....... 4.6 2.2 10.5 6.3 7.7 





force, 65 Consolidations of 43,300 tractive force, and the 
remainder are smaller. Whereas in 1916 the road had a 
debit hire of equipment balance of about $330,000, in 
i924 it had a credit per diem balance of $921,673. The 
road has recently turned over to the Pacific Fruit Express 
(owned jointly by the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific) all its refrigerator cars, including the 2,000 
owned at the end of 1923, and 775 acquired in 1924. The 
arrangement whereby the car company will supply re- 
frigerator cars for perishable service is expected to result 
in great benefit. 


Statistics 


A comparison of Western Pacific statistics for 1924 or 
1923 with those of previous years shows that the traffic 
of the road partakes less of bridge characteristics than 
formerly. Thus, in 1916, the average haul on Western 
Pacific business was 574 but in 1923 it was but 363, there 
having been a steady decrease in the years intervening. 
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The operating statistics for 1920 show such remarkable 
results as 56.6 miles per car per day, 31.6 tons per loaded 
car, 1,152 net ton-miles per car day, 808 net tons per 
train, an average train speed of 13.0 miles per train hour, 
10,472 net ton-miles per train hour, and 74.2 miles per 
‘locomotive day. In the first 10 months of 1924, the road 
did not carry as much traffic as in the same period of 
1920. Its car miles per day were 36.4; its net tons per 
loaded car were 24.9; its net ton-miles per car day 634; 
its net tons per train were 738; its train speed averaged 
14.1 and its net ton-miles per train hour were 10,427. 
There is presented a table showing these and other figures 
and a comparison with the Union Pacific, the Denver 
& Rio Grande and the central western region as a whole. 
Figures for the Central Pacific are not shown separately 
and the Southern Pacific is too large and of too varied 
characteristics to be properly comparable. The compari- 
son is made with figures for the first 10 months of 1924. 
A noteworthy feature in the comparison is the lew traffic 
density of the Western Pacific. It exceeds th 2 of the 
Denver, which, however, has many branch lines reducing 
its average, but it is less than the figures for the central 
western region as a whole and but slightly over half that 
of the Union Pacific. Of course, a comparison with such 
a remarkably favored and well operated property as the 
double track Union Pacific is somewhat unfair to a new 
property such as the Western Pacific. Nevertheless, the 
latter’s figures show up remarkably well. Particularly 
striking is the fact that the Western Pacific and the 
Union Pacific net tons per train are practically the same, 
and the net ton-miles per train hour only slightly different. 
The Western Pacific, fuel consumption of 123 Ib. per 
1,000 gross ton-miles betters the excellent figure of 136 
for the Union Pacific. The newer road, however, is 
unable to match the Union Pacific’s unusual figure of 55.8 
car miles per day. 


Earnings in 1924 


In 1924, the Western Pacific had slightly less gross 
income than in 1923. Its operating expenses, however, 
were slightly greater. There was a noteworthy increase 
in maintenance of way, due presumably to the rehabilita- 
tion of the line included in the joint traffic agreement. 
One presumes that the increase in maintenance of equip- 
ment is due principally to an increased ownership of 
equipment balanced to some extent by the increase in 
the credit per diem balance. The operating ratio in 1924 
was 79.9 as compared with 75.4 in 1923. The ratio of 
maintenance expenses to total operating revenues was 
36.7 in 1924 and 33.0 in 1923. Net railway operating 
income of $2,973,611 compared with $3,014,162 in 1923 
but otherwise was the best year since federal control 
except 1919. The Western Pacific’s 1924 report, how- 
ever, is a very inadequate measure of the property's 
possibilities. California was not overly prosperous in 
1924, and on the other hand the road’s expenses were 
expanded due to the heavy rehabilitation charges. Fur- 
thermore, the agreements with the Southern Pacific were 
not in effect enough of the year to be reflected markedly 
on the receipts side of the income account. It is not 
difficult to feel optimistic concerning Western Pacific. 


Tue Stockton & Dariincton, the oldest railroad in the world, 
and the centenary of which is soon to be celebrated, is now a part 
of the London & North Eastern; and the officers of the L. & 
N. E. are inquiring if there are still surviving any of the men 
who worked for the original Stockton & Darlington. If any one 
in America answers to this call, information concerning him, sent 
to Charles E. Fisher, Brookline, Mass., will be appreciated. 








































































































HAT the rules governing the distribution of cars 
to coal mines, other than anthracite, for coal load- 
ing, and the ratings of mines as the basis for such 

distribution established early in 1923 after conferences 
between the carriers and coal operators should be allowed 
to remain in force a sufficient time for a fair trial, is the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, made 
public on February 9, as the result of its investigation of 
the subject instituted on June 17, 1922. For a time the 
commission will hold the record open for such further 
action as may seem appropriate. These rules, the commis- 
sion finds, mark a distinct advance over what has prevailed 
in the past, but they have been in effect only during a 
period of car surplusage. The commission was not per- 
suaded by the recommendation of the United States Coal 
Commission that it allow the commercial ability to sell coal 
the year round, rather than physical capacity, to be the con- 
trolling influence in the distribution of railroad cars in 
months of transportation shortage and Commissioners 
Eastman, Potter and Cox dissented from the majority re- 
port for this reason. Commissioner Potter’s dissenting 
opinion, which is longer than the majority report by Com- 
missioner Aitchison, severely criticises the commission for 
its unwillingness to give the plan of giving greater weight 
to the commercial factor a trial. 
An abstract of the report follows: 


Before February 28, 1920, when the fourth paragraph of section 
402 of the transportation act, 1920, was enacted and became 
paragraph (12) of section 1 of the interstate commerce act, there 
was no statutory requirement that carriers rate mines as the basis 
for the distribution of cars thereto during periods of car shortage, 
although that practice had been in force for many years. During 
federal control the United States Railroad Administration promul- 
gated a uniform set of mine-rating rules known as circular CS-31. 
There had been no uniform basis for rating mines. Each road 
independently endeavored to solve its problems. Much dissatisfac- 
tion was felt by mine operators with various systems of ratings 
and distribution. Numerous allegations of unfairness and dis- 
crimination were made, which resulted in considerable litigation 
before us and in the courts. 


History of Present Rules 


The code of rules embodied in circular CS-31, revised, promul- 
gated by the United States Railroad Administration in September, 
1918. remained in effect as to carriers taken over by the President 
until the termination of federal control, February 28, 1920. By 
our notice to carriers and shippers of March 2, 1920, we recom- 
mended that until experience and careful study demonstrated that 
other rules would be more effective and beneficial the uniform 
rules contained in circular CS-31, revised, be continued in effect. 
At the inception of this preceeding, generally speaking, the code 
found in circular CS-31, revised, was the basis for rating of the 
bituminous-coal mines, and for the distribution of cars thereto by 
the coal-loading railroads. The rules provided in substance that 
the daily capacity of each mine should be determined by taking 
the total coal tonnage shipped by the mine during the preceding 
month, dividing it by the number of hours worked in producing it, 
and multiplying the quotient by the number of hours in the 
recognized workday, not exceeding 10, of the individual mine. If 
a mine was served by more than one carrier the total tonnage of 
the mine shipped by all carriers was considered. Elaborate detailed 
reports were required from each mine, from which the carriers 
computed the ratings. There was no way in which reports could 
be checked, or the mine operations policed by the carriers. The 
rules were complicated, difficult of enforcement, and permitted of 
gross inflation in the mine ratings. It was recognized by carriers 
and mine operators alike that any simplification would be to the 
interest of all concerned. Admittedly the ratings were far in 
excess of the normal ability *, duty of the carriers with respect 
o the honoring of requisitions for cars. ; ; 
At the ieeciien of this proceeding we admonished the carriers 
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to undertake to arrive at a basis for mine ratings which would 
bring the ratings more in line with both the duty and the ability 
of the carriers, and the needs of the country. 

Prior to the initial hearing in this proceeding, the car-service 
division of the American Railway Association, in collaboration 
with important bituminous coal loading railroads and the National 
Coal Association, submitted to us a proposed revision of the rules 
then incorporated in circular CS-31, revised. While representatives 
of the National Coal Association did not agree in every instance 
that all the rules proposed were what they might desire, neverthe- 
less they joined in recommending the revision for early promulga- 
tion, with certain exceptions not necessary to mention here. A 
copy of this proposed revision accompanied our notice of hearing. 
It was given wide publicity, and was fully discussed at the hearing. 
It shows, with respect to each rule, the language proposed to be 
eliminated from circular CS-31, revised, and the language proposed 
to be substituted. Upon the hearing it became apparent to all that 
the revision would not accomplish a deflation in the ratings. 

Numerous other codes and proposals were submitted during the 
course of the hearings, which met with more or less opposition. 
We do not deem it necessary now to discuss these in detail. It 
was clear at the close of the hearing that no system of rating 
bituminous-coal mines had been placed before us which would be 
agreeable to all concerned, or which was not open to serious 
criticism. The record seemed to show definitely that 

1. Absolute country-wide uniformity was not desirable, nor was 
it required under the statute. 

2. The system of mine ratings then existing, based upon circular 
CS-31, revised, lent itself to inflation in times of car shortage, 
whereby the unscrupulous operator got an unlawful advantage over 
his honest neighbor; and that the system made it difficult to dis- 
cover such inflation and promptly correct it at a time when such 
change was vital. 

3. The then existing rules were complicated and obviously 
should be simplified. 

4. The ratings then in existence were far in excess of the 
normal ability of the mines to produce coal and the duty of the 
carriers with respect to the honoring of requisitions for cars. 

In closing the hearing the presiding commissioner suggested that 
if further conferences were had between the carriers and the 
operators, with the proposed codes of rules before them, in the 
light of the criticisms which had been directed toward them, a 
way of composing their differences and arriving at a plan which 
we could approve might possibly appear. A continuance was 
granted in the expectation of the accomplishment of this purpose. 
Conferences were held promptly between committees representing 
the carriers and the operators. After considering the various 
mine-rating plans submitted by the different railroads and operators 
throughout the country, developed on the record before us, the 
joint committee of coal operators and railroad representatives 
adopted the following, which was appropriately brought to our 
notice in the present record: 

After carefully studying the mine rating plans submitted by 
different railroads and operators throughout the country, we think 
no set of specific rules can be formulated that would be equitable, 
just, and uniformly applicable to all localities and all railroads, 
and it is proposed that each carrier or carriers in co-operation 
with the coal operators along the lines of said carrier or carriers, 
adopt a set of mine rating rules that will be workable on their 
railroads, which shall be predicated upon the following: 

(1) That the carriers individually or collectively shall establish 
and maintain mine rating and inspection bureaus, or similar agen- 
cies, composed of officers or employees exclusively in the employ 
of railroads. 

(2) It shall be the duty of this bureau, or agency, in order to 
prevent the undue inflation of mine rating, in determining the 
rating of the respective coal mines, to take into consideration the 
following basic principles : 

(a) Physical conditions. 

(b) Past performance. 

(c) Labor supply. 
= Other factors that may affect the production and shipment 
of coal. 

(3) There are several codes of distribution rules now before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for their consideration, none of 
which vary materially in fundamentals and which can be generally 
applied in connection with the proposed mine rating principles 
outlined above. 
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The underlying thought of the conferees was that the application 
of the factors enumerated would eliminate the inflation of ratings, 
and not only police the ratings, but check them from time to time 
in an effort to prevent inflation. Inflation of the ratings of one 
mine or district while other ratings are normal, or inflated to a 
lesser extent, inevitably brings about discriminations or preferences 
forbidden by the act. 


Rules Now in Effect 


We suggested that the parties proceed along these lines, and 
bring the result to our attention, and that definite results should 
be brought about by March 1, 1923. Accordingly, representatives 
»f the coal-loading rail carriers, other than those in Indiana and 
Colorado, met with the operators and producers along their lines, 
and severally agreed upon new sets of rules based upon the prin- 
ciples above set forth. The rules promulgated by the Norfolk & 
Western are representative. These rules took effect on various 
dates from March to July, 1923. While not alike in every par- 
ticular, they are generally similar. They all provide for the 
establishment of the ratings by a bureau or allotment commission 
of the carrier. In all instances but one of which we have record 
these bureaus or commissions consist only of men in the employ 
of the carrier. In that instance a representative of the operators 
is included among those constituting the rating committee. This 
was explained by counsel at the hearing to mean that when any 
particular mine was being rated or inspected with a view to 
granting it a rating or changing its rating, a representative from 
that mine would then be included. There are also some differences 
in the rules with regard to the information to be furnished by the 
mines to the committee. 

The limiting factors named in the various rules are the same 
as those suggested, namely, physical conditions, past performance, 
labor supply, and any other factor that affects the production of 
coal. 

The enumeration of elements considered in the determination of 
ratings makes it obvious that the plan agreed upon and which we 
are now considering, cannot properly be termed a “physical- 
capacity basis,” nor can it be said that factors other than physical 
capacity are merely supposed to be considered in making ratings, 
or that physical capacity really determines the rating, or is neces- 
sarily the dominating factor. Indeed, physical capacity, if taken 
as synonymous with physical conditions as above defined, in many 
instances doubtless will have lesser weight than past performance 
and the labor supply. In addition, provision is made in general 
terms for the full and appropriate consideration of any other fact 
which might affect either the probable production or shipment of 
coal, as a basic factor in the determination of ratings, to the end 
that the ratings stated may as closely as possible approximate the 
reasonable maximum bona fide tender of coal for shipment, for 
which ratings stand as a necessary substitute. Much of what has 
been said in opposition to the plan agreed upon between the carriers 
and the operators seems due to misconception of this feature. 

The rules as framed meet general present acceptance on the part 
of the carriers and mine operators as feasible and flexible. They 
permit of modification to meet the exigencies of particular districts 
or mines. The factors are such as appropriately should be con- 
sidered in determining the amount of coal constructively offered 
to the rail carriers for shipments. With the hearty support and 
co-operation of all affected they promise to be workable and satis- 
factory, and to permit a more equitable distribution in times of 
shortage than has been possible under previously existing codes. 


Inflation of Ratings Reduced 


At the time the new rules were promulgated and before becom- 
ing effective, the daily rating of mines, according to reports 
rendered the car-service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation by 41 coal-loading carriers, representing 77 per cent of the 
coal production, totaled 73,220 cars. Under the new rules this 
was reduced to 59,131 cars per day, or a decrease of 19.2 per cent. 
On some lines reductions of 60 per cent were made in the rating 
of an individual mine without opposition from the operator. Dur- 
ing the time that the new rules have been in effect the car-supply 
situation has been favorable. But one line has had a shortage 
over any period of time. A representative of that carrier and an 
operator served by it testified that the rules worked to the satis- 
faction of all during that period. 

The effect of the new rules on the total ratings of a few of the 
more important coal-carrying roads and divisions thereof follows. 
On the St. Louis division of the Illinois Central, which includes 
the important coal operations in southern Illinois, the total daily 
rating was reduced from 3,600 cars to 2,529 cars, or 30 per cent. 
The reduction on the entire system was 23 per cent. On the Penn- 
sylvania the aggregate rating was reduced from 11,471 to 9,483 
cars per day, or 17.3 per cent. The aggregate rating on the 
Louisville & Nashville in May, under the new rules, was 4,845 
cars per day, or a reduction of 34 per cent from the aggregate 
ratings in February. This covers all mines on that line with the 
exception of 94 joint mines. The ratings of mines on the Baltimore 
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& Ohio, under circular CS-31, revised, excluding idle mines, 
aggregated 6,916 cars. Under the new rules the ratings of these 
same mines were reduced to 5,347 cars, or 22.7 per cent. 


The U. S. Coal Commission Proposal 


To encourage the off-season delivery and storage of bituminous 
coal, the United States Coal Commission in its report dated Sep- 
tember 20, 1923, recommended that this commission allow the 
commercial ability to sell coal the year round to be the controlling 
influence in the distribution of railroad cars in months of trans- 
portation shortage. The principle suggested is not the controlling 
element in the distribution rules now in effect. A code giving 
weight to the principle recommended by the coal commission has 
been suggested to us, and, as circulated by us for consideration and 
discussion prior to the last hearing herein, is reproduced herein as 
Appendix 3. This suggested code provides that the ratings shall 
be fixed by a combination of two factors, namely, physical capacity 
and commercial capacity, equal weight being given to each. The 
code so suggested does not give controlling weight to the commer- 
cial factor, as recommended by the coal commission. In the code 
thus suggested the physical capacity is determined in accord with 
present methods, and expressed in terms of the equivalent number 
of 50-ton cars per working day. For the purpose of combining 
physical and commercial capacities to fix mine ratings the physical 
capacity is deemed to represent 100 per cent. The commercial 
capacity under the proposed code is determined by taking the num- 
ber of equivalent 50-ton cars loaded and shipped each calendar day 
during the last period, not including Sundays, of not less than two 
months, during which the available cars exceeded the number 
ordered by all mines within the limit of their physical capacity. If 
the last such period of car surplus exceeds six calendar months, 
only the last six months of such period are used in determining 
the average, with provision being made for time lost due to various 
causes. 

The commercial capacity expressed in average of cars per 
working day thus determined as compared with the average physi- 
cal capacity, in cars, for the same number of days and period of 
time, to determine the percentage ratio of commercial capacity to 
physical capacity during the surplus period used. The two per- 
centages are then added ayd the result is divided by two. The 
percentage thus arrived at applied to the physical capacity, ex- 
pressed in cars, is the current mine rating. Thus as to a mine 
having no commercial capacity in the last period of car surplus, 
the commercial capacity would be 0 per cent. Adding the 100 per 
cent physical capacity and dividing by two gives the mine a rating 
of 50 per cent of the physical capacity. 

Those in favor of giving the commercial capacity controlling 
influence for rating mines contend that it would be better for the 
public, carriers, and coal industry as a whole if this factor were 
given controlling consideration in fixing the mine ratings. Besides 
the reason for the suggestion given by the coal commission, at our 
further hearing it was contended that the establishment of a code 
embodying these principles would tend to destroy uneconomical 
mines, and simplify the service problem for both railroads and the 
stronger mines, called the efficient mines. The smaller mines 
catering to the domestic trade are active during about one-half of 
the year. Under this plan it would be necessary for such a mine 
to continue operations during a period of depression in the market 
to protect its rating when cars became scarce, and the market 
stronger. However, in opposition to the proposal, it was contended 
by the carriers and mine operators generally that preferred treat- 
ment would be accorded to railroad-fuei mines, captive mines, and 
to mines shipping to public utilities, lake docks, etc., or to that 
class of trade which must, and is able to, store during the summer ; 
and that a commercial rating developed in this manner would be a 
false one, and would work to the general disadvantage of the free 
or commercial mines. All coal cannot be stored, this being par- 
ticularly true of southern Illinois coal, and therefore during periods 
of subnormal demand the ratings of these mines would be neces- 
sarily reduced. 

The commercial basis of mine rating has been in effect during 
the past on several lines. On the Pennsylvania such a basis was 
maintained from 1900 up to the promulgation of circular CS-31, 
revised. The ratings for individual mines under that basis were 
practically the same as those established under circular CS-31, 
revised, and were higher than those under the rules recently pro- 
mulgated. This method did not materially influence the movement 
of coal during the summer months nor did it cause the elimination 
of seasonal fluctuation. 

Results of experience with the commercial factor do not com- 
mend it as a universal or controlling future basis for determining 
mine ratings. ee 

No one advocated the commercial-factor basis at the initial 
hearings. Subsequent to the report of the coal commission, and 
upon our second hearing, certain testimony concerning that factor 
was presented. Various operators supported the suggested code, 
and from others various matters were elicited upon cross-examina- 
tion or by questions from the bench, although these witnesses 







































































stated their general opposition to the commercial-capacity code 
suggested. 

The argument for the use of the commercial factor as a con- 
trolling consideration is that thereby the public interest will be 
served by encouraging a more uniform movement of bituminous 
coal throughout the year, and by eliminating the inefficient and 
high-cost mine through the medium of the distribution of cars 
primarily to efficient and low-cost mines. : 

It is difficult to see why, if the use of this factor is to result in 
the profound effects claimed for it, full effect should not be given 
to it in the fixation of mine ratings. It is significant that at no 
time has anyone suggested to the commission any detailed plan 
providing workable means to give full force to the commercial 
factor. The suggested code, and the rules discussed at the hearing 
by those advocating the commercial factor, proposed that the com- 
mercial factor shall have equal weight with physical capacity. The 
result would increase the ratings of the mines which had favorable 
past shipping records, but not to the extent which the logic of the 
situation would require, if the initial premises were correct. Every 
proposal tendered by the proponents of the commercial-factor 
theory has been a makeshift, which has temporized with the evils 
claimed to attend upon’ consideration of physical capacity, without 
deriving the full benefits asserted for the commercial-factor basis. 
In any event a deviation must be made from the strict logic of the 
commercial-factor basis, else the opening of new mines, which 
might be most economical in character, with the highest grades of 
coal, would be effectively prevented. 

But the law recognizes the right of new mines, which have never 
shipped coal, to an equitable share of cars, when they properly 
make switch connection with a railroad. By paragraph (9) of 
section 1 of the act the carrier is required “to furnish cars for 
the movement of such traffic to the best of its ability without 
discrimination in favor of or against such shipper.” By paragraph 
(1) of section 1, the term “transportation” as used in the act is 
defined as including, among other things, cars and all instrumen- 
talities and facilities of shipment or carriage. By paragraph (4) 
of the same section it is made the duty of every common carrier 
subject to the act engaged in the transportation of property to 
provide and furnish such transportation (cars) upon reasonable 
request therefor. The rights of every shipper to be protected 
against undue preferences of others are preserved for him by 
section 3. Nowhere in the act, or in any decision construing the 
act, is any distinction made between old and new shippers, or 
‘between economical or efficient producers, and the reverse. 

The advocates of the commercial-factor basis have said that the 
bituminous-coal industry during its period of growth has been 
guilty of numerous economic offences, and that we are the only 
agency that can reform it, and that upon us is the responsibility to 
reform the industry. 

tut we have been given no regulatory jurisdiction with respect 
to the coal industry, and owe no duty to it other than to enforce, 
as to the carriers within our jurisdiction, the provisions of the 
interstate commerce act, which require adequate service, and 
prohibit unjust discrimination and undue preferences as between 
shippers. Whether the coal industry may need reform was not in 
issue before us; the record is silent upon the question and it is not 
within our province to comment upon or determine it in this pro- 
ceeding. Many considerations urged upon us with great vigor, 
properly should be addressed to Congress, if at all. . i 

The argument in favor of the use of the commercial basis is that 
thereby the public interest is best subserved by encouraging a more 
uniform movement of coal throughout the year, and by eliminating 
the inefficient and high-cost mines. It is argued that rules which do 
not have this effect are unjust and unreasonable, and are in viola- 
tion of law. F 

The point of departure between this theory and that which we 
can accept is basic. The object of rating rules is to secure a just 
and equitable distribution of equipment among those who desire and 
are prepared to ship, and not to determine who shall or shall not 
be in a position to produce a commodity to be shipped. a 

It is said that the tipple mines are of all shades and conditions 
of efficiency and economy in operation, that some enjoy favorable 
conditions and others do not, that some produce superior and 
others inferior coal. These facts are evident. But they are in no 
wise peculiar to the bituminous-coal industry. There are efficient 
and inefficient farmers, grain elevators, lumber mills; in fact, in 
every form of industry there are those so circumstanced that their 
production costs are more or less favorable than their competitors, 
and their output of varying qualities of excellence. But the law 
has never undertaken to permit, much less require, a common 
carrier to discriminate between such persons when they tender 
freight for carriage, because of the efficiency of the shipper or his 
lack of it, because he is extravagant and needs reforming, or does 
not, or because the product is superior or inferior. : 

It is said that speaking of the carriers generally, it would be 
against the public interest to have them own more cars than the 
bare quantity which would be needed if the carriers would permit 
the consumers rather than producers to designate the mines which 
would be supplied, to the exclusion of others. But the great, 
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underlying purpose of the act to regulate commerce, amplified and 
strengthened with each successive amendment and supplemental! 
act, is to sweep away every form of favoritism based upon the 
personality of the shipper, or upon his relations with the carrier 
as a customer, and to place all, the large and small, the steady and 
occasional, the rich and the poor, upon a plane of equality in th 
right to service; and to condemn and make unlawful every regula 
tion, device, or subterfuge which undertakes to give to anyone an 
advantage based upon conditions other than those inhering in the 
transportation itself and alone. If more equipment is needed to 
permit the railroads to serve all their offering patrons with coal 
cars, impartially, in volume sufficient to meet the country’s needs, 
then it is the declared policy of Congress that requires that such 
equipment shall be procured, and that it be used with impartiality, 
rather than that an indefinably smaller quantity might be turned over 
to the exclusive service of favored members of an industry whose 
past, we are told, has been wayward, reckless, dissipated, and 
extravagant, and which lacks proper sense of responsibility. 
Monopolies are odious, alike by common law and under federal 
statute. We cannot consider with favor a proposition to create of 
an unregulated favored class of already favorably circumstanced 
producers, a complete monopoly by compelling the carriers to 
violate the principle of equality of treatment which it is the right 
of every citizen to demand. 

Where would this lead us? If such regulation is to be under- 
taken along the lines so indicated as justified by sound economic 
policy, and required by law, shall we not next be compelled to 
undertake like regulation for the avowed purpose of driving the 
farmer from the poor farm, or the poor farmer from the good 
land. The struggling mill operator must be made to cease com- 
peting with his more favorably circumstanced, or possibly efficient 
competitor ; the weak farmers’ elevator must close and the power- 
ful line operator be encouraged; the independent, weak oil well 
will be denied tank cars in favor of the old, established, and efficient 
monopoly ; the small packer will be refused protective equipment 
which the great packers with their perfect organizations can use 
to advantage; and all this through the regulation of common 
carriers in the discharge of their ancient and perennial duty to 
serve all offering customers with equality. No such perversion of 
the power of regulation could be tolerated. 

We can well doubt if it would be in the public interest, if it were 
legally possible under the law which we have to enforce, to give 
to the high-grade, favorably circumstanced, coal fields and mines 
a present monopoly of production, even if for the moment lower 
costs to consumers would follow. Opponents of the commercial- 
factor basis argue with force that it is not in the public interest 
that the best portion of any natural resource shall be first com- 
pletely exhausted. Such a course would progressively weaken our 
national position by compelling utilization in ever greater degree 
of the poorer, less economical, raw products, until in the end the 
country would have nothing left but the lowest grade, most costly, 
bituminous coal, with none of the higher grades for any of the 
special purposes which are so dependent upon such fuel. The 
widest possible equable use of coal of all qualities, rather than the 
forced use of the most readily accessible highest grades, is that 
which is consonant with public good. 

It is due to the careful and painstaking consideration given the 
subject by the United States Coal Commission for us to say that 
we have given weight to its conclusions. We observe that the 
system of rating mines suggested by that commission was but a 
part of a comprehensive system of regulation of the coal industry 
which it proposed. It was recognized by the coal commission itself 
that “the change suggested in the system of rating mines may 
require some modification of the transportation act.” 

The general opinion of well-informed railroad and mine opera- 
tors and representatives of mine labor who testified was that the 
joint-conference rules promulgated in 1923 are the best yet devised, 
that they are superior to those based upon circular CS-31, revised, 
or any that were ever in force, because they remove the possibility 
of inflation and place the initial responsibility for the proper rating 
wholly on the carrier. 

The primary duty of promulgating proper ratings rests upon the 
carriers. The present rules represent the result of an earnest and 
whole-hearted effort on their part, with the full co-operation and 
advice of the operators. Certainly the rules mark a distinct 
advance over what has prevailed in the past. Clearly they better 
reflect the actual ability or capacity of the mines to produce and 
load coal on cars. The rules have not yet had a true test as to 
their workability, reasonableness, and propriety during an extended 
period of car shortage, since they have only been in effect during a 
car surplusage. They should remain in force a sufficient length of 
time to give them a fair trial. The rules, as framed, permit of 
modification from time to time to meet the practical exigencies of 
particular districts and particular mines, and, having been framed 
after joint conferences between carrier and operators, they may 
fairly be expected to work out satisfactorily. We are not prepared 
at the present time, without a fair test, to say upon this record 
that the rules suggested by the joint conference are unjust or 
unreasonable, or otherwise in violation of law. 
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Methods used on the Chicago 





Controlling Use of Locomotive Coal 


Great Western effect healthy 


competition; engine failures reduced 


ECORDS of coal consumption and engine failures 
on the Chicago Great Western show that desirable 
results in these two particulars have been secured 

within recent months. There was a saving in fuel con- 
sumption of 13.5 per cent per thousand gross ton-miles 
in freight service and 9.9 per cent per passenger car-mile 
in passenger service during the third quarter of 1924 as 
compared with the third quarter of 1923. During the 
same period engine failures were materially reduced. The 
following are some of the methods used to attain these 
results: (1) Competition between divisions with cash 
prizes for the best fuel performance; (2) educational 
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Rotating Sign Developed on Chicago Great Western for Use in 
Enginemen’s Room; Endless Linen Strip Moves Slowly 
in the Direction of the Arrow 


work by means of bulletins, a rotating illuminated sign 
in the dispatcher’s office and study of a book on correct 
fuel handling methods; (3) careful attention to water 
conditions and cleanliness of boilers; (4) use of modern 
locomotive appliances for reducing fuel consumption; (5) 
holding locomotives under fire as little as possible; (6) 
careful attention to the grade of coal used; (7) competi- 
tion between divisions, crews and enginehouse forces 
regarding engine failure records; (8) critical analysis of 
all causes of engine failures. 


Competition and Prizes 

A cash prize of $500 is offered every three months for 
the operating division which makes the best showing in 
fuel consumption in freight and passenger service in 
comparison with the potential consumption for the same 
period. This potential consumption is computed on a 
ton-mile basis for freight and on a car-mile basis for 
passenger service, being 10 per cent less than the actual 
consumption during the same period in the preceding 
year. In other words, the potential consumption is a 
goal or a mark to shoot at. During the third quarter of 
1924 a saving of $62,609.43 was made in this service as 
shown by the attached table. 

A cash prize of $200 is offered every three months for 
the division which makes the best showing in fuel con- 
sumption in switching service as compared with a poten- 
tial consumption per switch engine hour. A saving of 
about 7 per cent in the amount of fuel burned per switch 
engine hour was effected in the third quarter of this year. 

The results of this competition between divisions and 
the awarding of prizes have, therefore, been highly satis- 
factory. The prizes already awarded have been dis- 
tributed and used largely for benevolent purposes through 
the brotherhood organizations. 


Rotating Sign in Dispatcher’s Office 


One of the essential requirements in securing effective 
competition between the divisions is the posting of fuel 
performance records where they can be seen readily by 
the crews and others interested. At the enginehouse at 
Oelwein, Iowa, a rotating sign is used which shows these 
individual performances and which, on account of its 
unusual construction, creates a great deal of attention. 
This rotating sign is located in the enginemen’s room on 
the wall next to the engine dispatcher’s window. It 
consists of a wooden frame, about three feet wide by 
two feet high, with the performance of the various engine 
crews painted on an endless canvas-back linen strip which 
moves continuously from the bottom to the top of the 
frame. The direction of movement is indicated by the 
arrow in the illustration. The endless linen strip is driven 
over suitable rolls by the small electric motor, the rate 
of revolution being such as to permit easy reading as it 
moves upward. Two lights back of the wooden frame 
illuminate the linen strip thoroughly and this with the 
movement makes it the first thing to catch the eye on 
entering the room. It attracts attention immediately on 





FUEL SAVING ON THE CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN FOR THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1924 OVER THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1923 
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Grand total saving in 1924. .....cccccccccccccceseeccsceee be 


Tons of coal 
burned on pas- 
senger locomotives 


Passenger traffic 


Freight traffic in f 
in passenger car-miles 


thousand gross ton-miles 
ne: 
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1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 
10,930 12,186 419,245 433,497 1,449,063 1,479,084 
10,862 12,599 494,303 425,681 1,484,444 1,538,858 
11,526 12,266 469,118 427,748 1,482,510 1,406,258 
33,318 37,051 1,382,666 1,286,926 4,416,017 4,424,200 

1924 1923 

149.3086 172.6673 Saving 23.3587 or 13.5 per cent 

15.089615 16.749242 Saving 1.659627 or 9.9 per cent 


16,148.64 tons 
3,664.47 tons 


"39,813.11 tons at $3.16 a ton = $62,609.43 
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opening the door and is frequently surrounded by a con- 
siderable group of enginemen and firemen who are 
anxious to find out what the other fellow is accomplishing. 
A healthy competition is thus stimulated. 

Another factor which should be given partial credit for 
the fuel performance secured on the Chicago Great West- 
ern is the educational work which has been carried on 
by means of bulletins posted in conspicuous places show- 
ing the effects of poor firing and giving specific examples 
of good practice. Traveling engineers and firemen on 
each division instruct the crews and offer helpful criticism 
of their work. A book on the proper use of fuel has also 
been distributed by the management and this has proved 
effective in instructing the men in proper methods of 
firing and the economical use of coal. 


Boilers Kept Clean 


Special attention has been given to the treatment of 
water to eliminate scale so far as possible. Boilers are 
washed out carefully. On long runs such as the passen- 
ger run to Chicago and return, the boilers are washed 
after every other trip into Oelwein. On the trip that 
the boiler is not washed the water is changed. Prac- 
tically all Chicago Great Western freight and passenger 
locomotives are equipped with superheaters and_ brick 
arches. Some of the Mikado and Santa Fe type loco- 
motives have combustion chambers. Thermic syphons 
are being applied to consolidation locomotives as fast as 
they come into the shop for new crown sheets. One of 
the light Mikados has been equipped for purposes of 
test with a Worthington feed water heater. (Good results 
have been secured with the Superior flue blower applied 
to a consolidation locomotive running on the Southern 
division. This effects a large fuel saving, as the locomo- 
tive can be run for six or seven trips without knocking 
the fire. It also makes a great saving in non-effective 
locomotive hours as the locomotive can be turned in about 
two hours over the cinder pit. 

Co-operation Between Departments 

Every effort is made to have the transportation and the 
mechanical departments co-operate as closely as possible 
to avoid holding locomotives under fire in the engine- 
house any longer than is necessary. This is checked 
closely and those responsible for any waste of this kind 
are severely criticised. All coal received is analyzed and 
efforts made to secure as uniformly good a grade as 
possible. 

Reducing Engine Failures 

A comparison is made every month of the performance 
of the various divisions for the previous month as regards 
engine failures. This statement shows the individual 
failures, their causes, the locomotives involved, the places 
where the failures occurred, amount of delay and the 
points from which dispatched. It also shows the miles 
run per engine failure on each division and in total and 
the per cent of engines failing to the total number dis- 
patched. 

Each failure is entered on a report known as the 
“Six A. M.” report as it occurs. Thorough investigation 
is made of the persons involved and discipline admin- 
istered to guilty ones. Broken parts, if any, are sent to 
the office of the superintendent of motive power and an 
analysis made to determine the cause of the break. In 
each case action is taken to attempt to prevent a recur- 
rence of the failure. As a result of these investigations 
the design of certain locomotive parts may be changed 
to give more strength or instructions regarding applica- 
tion of the parts revised to correct maintenance methods 
which are not securing desirable results. 
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The Present Status 
of Federal Valuation 


REVIEW of the present status of the valuation of 

the railways up to December 31, 1924, has been 

prepared by Frederick H. Lee, secretary of the 

Presidents’ Conference Committee on valuation, from 
which the following is abstracted. 

Twenty-six final valuations have been handed down by 

the Commission up to December 31, 1924, for the follow- 


ing roads: 


Carrier Date of valuation 
BE. 0 eR SERS ERKEAED EOCENE SOAS SERORKO CR BO TRAES 1915 
FE EI Ee er eT ee 1917 
Aameete, Terenimaam & AMMMS ccc cccccccscoccscccsacce 1914 
Pe BO che ccdeene db Bae Nees oebet Re deceensubenes 1915 
CE 2 Me, wage ae Oeeedcehsweeeswenesatasieenares 1917 
EE CY is ieee dea ROSE REE hb eee eeEeeeeeee 1916 
en 22 Oh CO cucccacacanscnececatsesacess 1917 
Ct DEED Sesdcccesvcccecventéenennceseneve 1915 
Pe (ee Ce pce wccnsahantutierhesegneeGanaenenen 1916 
Se PE  ciccedetsteeneesavesercabbaseedeeden 1915 
SO aS RS Ee er eee 1915 
i i 2. Ce. . .. ope wsneadeddeé heaqenekase 1916 
Ne ee hee ee Oak ee eee ee 1914 
Knoxville, Sevierville & Eastern ...........cccecccccceess 1916 
Maryland, Delaware & Virginia ee en 1915 
Nevada Copper Belt ......cccccccccscccsccccccccccescecs 1917 
6 ies due Geu aught eee bbseaneeeseeenks 1917 
a BE EF a ee ee ee 1916 
gdb ca aac ene kek wae daddia eee eed ion 1918 
ES ee er eee een 1916 
Rhode Island Co. (and the Narragansett Pier) ............ 1916 
mee eee, i A Te TO 6ein cds cccccsvcscne 1914 
Southern Ry. in Mississippi ............ SP er Sa 1915 
; PR Sr eer 1914 
I a eae a ee oe oe ee i aneeke 1915 
ee Ge RE actdstienns devdesenceuaun ee 66 baaedns 1915 


A statement showing the aggregate difference between 
the reproduction estimates, etc., and the final values, in 
the tentative and final valuations of the carriers listed 
above, is as follows: 

Totat Usep Property 


Tentative and 
Supplemental Tentative Final 


Valuations Valuations Decrease 
Cost of reproduction, new ........ $200,403,253 $200,319,871 $83,382 
Cost of reproduction, less 

I, ee oe neces eade 165,426,867 165,401,249 25,618 
Present value of land, 

CUE «FERED cc cceccciccece 20,224,072 19,776,127 447,945 
0 gD oa er es 205,747,600 201,251,711 4,495,889 
ae eens 6,532,230 3,878,763 2,653,467 
Final value, less working 

ET aut diate s ou adine mabe 199,205,370 197,362,948 1,842,422 


In addition to these roads, tentative valuations of the 
properties of 151 other carriers have become final as of 
their respective valuation dates, by reason of their failure 
to file a protest within 30 days as provided under the 
terms of the Transportation Act. 

The total final value of the carrier property of suc! 
carriers is less than five per cent of the total value so far 
tentatively determined by the Commission. These un- 
protested valuations include about 4,500 miles or 1.8 per 
cent of the total mileage to be covered by the valuation: 
viz., 244,377 miles. 

The following table shows the status of the final and 
tentative valuation reports served on the roads up t 
December 31, 1924: 














Per cent 
Final Reports No. of No. of of tot 
Reports Corporations Miles of Road mileag 
Final by default 151 164 4,470 1 
Final by decision 26 39 4,725 1. 
Total cnneee 177 203 9,195 3.7 
Tentative Valuation reports 
ere 396 609 81,961 33.5 
To be served .. 658 1,328 162,416 66.5 
Total ....... 1,054 1,937 244,377 100.0 


With the following exceptions all Class 1 carriers have 
received either their tentative valuation or their prelimi- 
nary engineering land and accounting reports; engineer- 
ing reports have not been received by the Baltimore & 
Ohio; the Lehigh & Hudson; the Pittsburg & Shawmut: 
the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern; the Western Mary- 
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land; the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific; the 
Coal & Coke; the Tennessee Central and the Duluth, 
Winnipeg & Pacific. Land reports have not been received 
by the Baltimore & Ohio; the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western and the New York Central. 

ffearings before examiners on claims made by roads 
under their protests had been held on 149 tentative val- 
uation reports including 182 corporations up to Novem- 
ber 30, 1924. These carriers had a road mileage of 18,003 
or 7.4 per cent of the total of 244,377 miles of road, which 
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is under valuation. In addition, hearings were then in 
progress on 26 tentative valuation reports comprising 94 
corporations, with 27,422 miles of road or 11.2 per cent 
of the total road mileage. 

No method has been announced by the Commission for 
bringing its valuations up to date; but in the recapture 
cases now being heard by the Bureau of Finance, the 
Bureau of Valuation is introducing testimony as to the 
value of land and as to the cost of reproduction new as of 
the period of recapture. 


Tie Producers Discuss Problems 
at Annual Convention 


Meeting at Chicago devoted largely to details of business 
relations with the railroads 


HE National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 

ducers held its seventh annual convention at Chi- 

cago on February 5 and 6, the first session being 
held on the afternoon of February 5, immediately follow- 
ing the close of the convention of the American Wood- 
Preservers’ Association, which was reported in the Rail- 
away Age of February 7, page 365. The sessions of both 
conventions were at the Congress Hotel. 

The program of the tie producers’ convention was ar- 
ranged to provide for a thorough discussion of the rela- 
tions of the railroads and the tie producers in the purchase 
of railway crossties, particular attention being given to the 
subjects of fluctuating demands, the requirements imposed 
by the railroads in the specifications and the manner in 
which ties should be piled for the purpose of inspection and 
acceptance. Papers by F. D. Reed, vice-president and 
general purchasing agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, A. R. Fathman, vice-president of the Western Tie 
& Timber Company, St. Louis, Mo., Frank McCrory, chief 
inspector, tie and timber department, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and Earl Stimson, chief engineer main- 
tenance, Baltimore & Ohio, covering the subjects above 
outlined, are abstracted below, as is also an address by C. 
H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central, presented 
at a luncheon of the association on February 6. 

The various sessions of the convention were conducted 
under the direction of A. R. Fathman, vice-president of 
the Western Tie & Timber Company, in the absence of 
Walter Poleman, president of the association. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, Howard Andrews, president, Nashville Tie Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn. ; first vice-president, J. J. Schlaffly, 
president, Potosi Tie & Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
econd vice-president, E. R. Ross, secretary, Marsh & Tru- 
man Lumber Company, Chicago ; treasurer, E. E. Boehne, 
manager of sales, International Creosoting & Construction 
‘ompany, Galveston, Texas; and secretary, J. L. Penny, 
f. J. Moss Tie Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fluctuation in Tie Purchases 


F. D. Reed 
Vice-President and General Purchasing Agent, Rock Island 
Readjustments after the war period, and radical legis- 
latures are more largely responsible for the fluctuation in 
business in this country than any other thing. We all 
know what the conditions have been in Europe, and that 


they are just beginning to get squared away, their con- 
dition has had a great deal to do with the fluctuation in 
business in this country, including the tie industry. There 
have been a number of spurts in business, followed by de- 
pression, most of it due to political uncertainty, and the un- 
settled conditions abroad. Hundreds of anti-railroad bills 
have been introduced in Congress and the legislatures in 
various states, which have caused the railroads to be cau- 
tious in their expenditures, as they work on a very small 
margin. If they run short they cannot increase freight 
or passenger rates to recoup their losses as their rates are 
controlled by government agencies, either national or state, 
while the tie industry, like other lines of business, not sim- 
ilarly controlled, can handle its affairs to make both ends 
meet, or if worse comes to worse, it can close down en- 
tirely until commercial conditions improve. With the 
railroads it is different; they must continue to operate, 
even at a loss. 

All industries in this country, especially those that sell 
largely to railroads, have been hit the same as tie producers 
on account of fluctuation in purchases by railroads. To 
that extent the tie men have not been alone in their dif- 
ficulty. The tie industry has undergone a change—it is 
changing continually. 


PRESERVATION Has REDUCED DEMAND 


Prior to the war, or say about 1907, the majority of the 
ties in this country were used in their natural state or 
untreated and it was a simple matter, based on previous 
years’ experience, to determine the number of ties required, 
and the tie producer could proceed to accumulate them and 
deliver as needed. Being untreated, they were ready to 
insert in track as soon as delivered. The growing scarcity 
of good ties and the necessity of treatment to get the 
maximum life from them has changed the procedure ma- 
terially and has also increased the cost of ties to the rail- 
roads. On most railroads where treated ties have been 
used long enough to cause a reduction in renewals, the old 
method of basing the requirements on previous years’ pur- 
chases is obsolete. Instead, a very careful record is kept 
on the railroads of tie conditions and an inspection is made 
each year of the ties in each mile of main line, as well as 
sidings, to ascertain the actual number of ties needed for 
the following year, and this estimate is used as a basis for 


tie renewals. 
Ties for treatment must be seasoned before treatment 
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from 6 to 12 months, depending on the kind of timber. 
This, of course, requires purchases in advance. On the 
Rock Island it is handled so as to permit the number re- 
quired to be delivered throughout the tie producing months 
of the year in about equal monthly installments. This 
spreads the payment as well as the inspection and handling. 

Tie requirements on the Rock Island have not fluc- 
tuated to any great extent, but they are growing less each 
year. In 1913, with 9,911 miles of track, tie renewals were 
2,190,331, or an average of 221 ties per mile of track. 
Ten years later, or in 1923, on 10,424 miles of track, tie 
renewals were but 1,459,360, or an average of 140 ties to 
the mile of track. 


\BNORMAL DEMAND AFTER FEDERAL CONTROL 


During the late war and the period of federal control, 
the railroads made very few improvements that were not 
absolutely necessary. After the railroads were returned 
to owners, they were compelled to catch up on deferred 
work, and for two years at least, the demand for ties was 
greatly increased. This may have caused some producers 
to feel that this gait was to be maintained, resulting in an 
over-production, and possibly over-purchasing, and that 
was responsible for the lack of demand in 1924. 

Tie producers may be contributing to fluctuation by fol- 
lowing the practice of accumulating stocks of treated ties 
the same as was done with the untreated ties. This will 
not do. Close co-operation between the producer and the 
consumer is as necessary as it is with manufacturers of 
equipment, rail, and all other commodities used by the rail- 
roads. The tie producer must not overlook the fact that 
the railroads are progressing, and will endeavor to get the 
maximum service out of everything they buy, including 
ties, and should assist them in every way possible to ac- 
complish this. 


UNIFORM SPECIFICATIONS WILL HELP 


Tie production, while it had an unsavory reputation 
prior to and during the war is a legitimate industry, and 
the uniform specifications established during federal con- 
trol and continued in use by most railroads since the war, 
has done more to stabilize the tie industry than anything 
else, and I am hopeful that tie producers will endorse its 
continuance, as it will solve many of their problems. The 
standard specifications can be observed and I hope its ob- 
servance will be insisted upon. I feel sure that the rail- 
roads will help in this respect. If all followed a standard 
specification ties could be produced in advance if desired, 
and tie producers could feel sure of disposing of them to 
the railroads. 


Effect of Fluctuations in Tie Purchases on Production 


Following the presentation of Mr. Reed’s paper, Tim- 
mons Harmount, president of the Harmount Tie & Lum- 
ber Company, discussed the effect of wide fluctuations in 
tie purchases on production. In this paper Mr. Harmount 
described the unusually wide fluctuations in purchases 
which have occurred since the termination of federal con- 
trol. “The withdrawal of the railways from the market,” 
he said “leads to heavy liquidation by the tie producers, the 
deterioration of large stocks already manufactured, the 
breaking down in large measure of their organizations 
and the carrying of a nucleus of men at large expense. It 
takes several months after a depression to build production 
up to normal for the smaller producers upon whom the 
contractor must depend for production scatter and others 
must be enlisted to take their place. Even where contrac- 
tors conduct their own operations, the men on whom they 
depended previously for quantity production at low cost 
enter other employment in period of depression and they 
must be replaced with inexperienced forces which add to 
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the cost. Uniform production will enable the contractor to 
work on a smaller margin for it will enable him to deter- 
mine with some degree of certainty the number of ties 
which he should be producing in advance of any particular 
period.” 


What the Railroad Engineer 
Expects in Cross Ties 


By Earl Stimson 
« Chief Engineer of Maintenance, Baltimore & Ohio 


Mr. Stimson traced the development of the crosstie from 
the earliest days of the tramways in Europe to the con- 
struction of the present day. In discussing present track 
standards he spoke in part as follows: 

Almost from the first, efforts were made to obtain more 
substantial and permanent construction than that afforded 
by the wooden rail and crosstie. Experience in this coun- 
try indicates, however, no practical substitute for the 
wooden crosstie has yet been developed. We may there- 
fore dismiss from further consideration the substitute tie 
and confine our attention to those made of timber. 

It was not until the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion put into effect a tie specification that the standardizing 
of the grading of crossties was accomplished. This asso- 
ciation, the American Railway Engineering Association 
and practically every railroad in the country, has adopted 
this specification. To make a 100 per cent job of it let 
every one of us live up to his requirements and maintain 
the high standard of product that is possible under these 
specifications, This is quite necessary as the service de- 
mands made upon the ties are increasing each year as the 
wheelloads of the equipment, both locomotive and cars, 
grow greater with almost each successive new lot built. 
To meet this, the size of the rail has been greatly increased, 
the joint fastenings improved and the depth of ballast and 
the size of the tie and the number per rail increased. To 
protect the tie from crushing under these increased loads, 
larger and thicker tie plates are used. 

The increase in the size of the tie is notable. Twenty 
years ago, aside from a few heavy-traffic roads in the east, 
the common size of ties was 6 in. by 8 in. by 8 ft. Today 
Grade 5 ties, 7 in. by 9 in. by 8 ft. 6 in. and Grade 
4, 7 in. by 8 in. by 8 ft. 6 in. are main track standards 
on a large number of roads. It is not possible to design a 
tie and calculate its dimensions as is done with bridge 
members, on account of the indeterminate factors arising 
from the varying conditions such as the road-bed, the con- 
dition of the wood in the ties, etc. It may be stated, how- 
ever, as a result of experience that the minimum dimen- 
sions for crossties for heavy traffic lines are 7 in. thick by 
8 in. to 10 in. maximum width by 8 ft. 6 in. long. 

The physical properties of the wood are an important 
element in the serviceability of ties; strength to resist 
bending and crushing, toughness to resist splitting, adhes- 
iveness to resist spike pulling, and hardness to resist 
abrasion or mechanical wear. The oak tie meets these 
requirements better than any other available for use in this 
country, and for heavy traffic lines through rough country 
where the curvature and grades are heavy, it is almost 
indispensable. At least this opinion is based on my ex- 
perience which extends over sufficient territory, from the 
mountains of Maryland, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
to the prairies of Indiana and Illinois, to cover all varieties 
of track conditions. 

The denser pines make a very satisfactory tie except 
under the most severe service demands. While they are 
not as resistive to mechanical wear and crushing as the 
oaks, their durability is greater: 
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We should start with a tie well made from sound timber. 
Poor workmanship in producing the tie often makes it 
necessary to adze heavily to get the proper rail bearing. 
This starts the destruction of the tie before it is placed 
in service. 

in the second place, the treatment of the tie after it is 
made has a great influence on the service it gives in the 
track. This treatment is of two kinds—the physical treat- 
ment, too often mistreatment, and the chemical treatment 
It is generally agreed that all ties should receive chemical 
treatment and that it is nothing short of an economic crime 
to use them untreated. The economy of treatment is now 
self-evident, but it should not be viewed from this stand- 
point alone. It also has its appeal from the standpoint of 
conservation as the reduction in the annual cost of the 
renewal of the tie, on account of increased life due to treat- 
ment, means a reduction in the number of ties required. 
The treating of ties has now extended over a sufficient 
number of years and over a sufficient mileage, to show 
returns that indicate that the drain on the timber supply to 
meet the demand for crossties for renewals is already re- 
tarded and in a few years will show marked decreases. 

The proper handling and care of the tie from the time 
it is made until put in the track cannot be stressed too 
much. Ties should be shipped as soon as possible after 
they are made, to the treating plants, where they can be 
properly piled and taken care of during the seasoning 
period and are available for treatment when seasoned. 
Many ties are lost through failure to do this as is evidenced 
by the piles of decayed ties to be seen around most any 
tie vard. 

Many ties, particularly oaks, are lost by splitting in 
seasoning. This starts shortly after they are cut, and un- 
less they are sent in promptly to the plants where the “S” 
irons are applied, many arrive there already split, some so 
badly as to be worthless. 


The Segregation of Cross Ties 
By Grades and Groups 


The problem of segregating cross ties by grades and 
groups was the subject of two papers, one discussing the 
problem from the viewpoint of the railroads and the other 
from the viewpoint of the tie producers. These papers 
are presented in part as follows: 


As the Railroads See It 
By Frank McCrory 


Chief Inspector, Tie and Timber Department, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, Little Rock, Ark. 


From the viewpoint of economy, it is necessary that rail- 
roads have cross ties delivered to them properly segregated 
both as to groups and grades to expedite inspection and 
loading and their handling at final destination, either at the 
treating plant or the tracks. We appreciate fully the in- 
ability of small producers to grade ties and separate them 
as to grade at all times. At times delivery space is limited 
at loading tracks, yet it is felt that these difficulties may 
be largely overcome by proper effort. 

We do not experience as much difficulty in having ties 
segregated by classes when they are delivered, but ap- 
parently little effort is being made by the producers to 
grade them properly. Imagine how an inspector feels 
when he goes to a loading yard to take up a lot of ties, and 
finds them nicely piled, but with every imaginable grade 
in certain piles that should have been separated. 

The tie producer should insist on his men being more 
careful in stacking ties by grade as well as class, so that the 
inspection can be facilitated and better results secured on 
both sides. Tie producers, especially those that have 
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been in the business for a long while, know good ties and 
know how to grade them as well as the railroad inspector. 
When we find no effort made to do this, it causes the rail- 
road inspector to feel that an effort is made to put some- 
thing over on him and naturally he becomes more critical 
and trouble usually results. It should not be necessary 
for tie producers to be told that ties culled due to decay or 
other defects should not be put in cribs or ricks with good 
ties. 

An important item to the railroads, not included in the 
title of this paper, is the cribbing of ties of widely varying 
ages. Young ties cannot be treated the same as the old 
ones, as they must season the required time before they 
can be treated. It is therefore necessary that ties of ap- 
proximately the same age, group and grade be piled to- 
gether. If this is done it will also materially reduce the 
time, as well as the expense for inspection and loading. 

From the viewpoint of the railroad it is absolutely 
essential that the following cardinal principles be observed 
by the producer. When delivering ties to tie yards where 
they are inspected, either at the time of loading or for 
loading at a later date by tie train: 

1—All ties must be carefully sorted as to grade. 

2—All ties must be carefully sorted as to class. 

3—All ties must be carefully sorted as to approximate age. 

4—All culled ties or ties that will not be accepted should not be 
placed in tie yards at all but be removed from the right of way. 

This might require larger yarding facilities on some rail- 
roads than they have at present, but it will pay in the end 
in a reduction in the cost of inspection and handling. Tie 
production is recognized as a legitimate business, and it is 
only proper that business men having a commodity to sell 
should do everything possible to please their customers. 


As the Producer Sees It 
By A. R. FatHMAN 
Vice-President, Western Tie & Timber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


The separation of crossties by grades and groups is 
one of the most difficult problems confronting the crosstie 
producers and when solved it will be of great benefit not 
only to the producers, but to the railroads as well. 

This problem was not so serious some 20 years ago when 
most of the crossties produced were eight by eight by 
eight-foot white oak, Grades 1 and 2. Naturally, all ties 
could then be piled together and separated very easily at 
the time of inspection and loading. 

With the production and use by some of the larger trunk 
lines of the seven by nine crosstie the problem became 
more difficult, for unless the seven by nine ties were sep- 
arated from the six by eight ties in the assembly yard it 
meant additional work at the time of loading, for as a 
general thing the roads using the larger ties did not want 
the smaller ones, and if they did, they required that they 
be loaded separately. In very few instances were these 
ties kept separate in the assembly yard, although it would 
have been more economical to have separated them prior to 
the time of inspection and loading. 

A radical change came with the United States Railroad 
Administration when ties were grouped as: 


Ua—b—c and d 
Ta—b—c and d 


The “U” ties were used without treatment, and the 
“T” ties were those for which treatment was necessary. 
Specifications also provided five different grades from 
“ones” to “fives,” the first three being the same as the six 
by eight tie, and Grades 4 and 5 the same as the seven by 
nine tie, simply dividing the former into three grades 
instead of one, and the latter into two grades instead 
of one. These specifications required that Grades 1, 2 
and 3 be piled together, that ties of Grades 4 and 5 
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be piled together and that the different groups be kept 
together. 

The Railroad Administration specification also provided 
for the production of eight-foot, six-inch ties, and the 
proper separation as to grades and groups the same as 
with the eight-foot ties, whereas, prior to this specification 
the longer tie was in use on just a few railroads and the 
producing territory was limited. 

At the present time crossties are grouped and graded 
practically the same as under the Railroad Administration 
specification, but covered by the individual railroad’s speci- 
fications, which differ slightly both as to grades and 
groups, each railroad designating what kind of timber it 
will use, in what groups they will be classified, and what 
grades will be accepted. The producer should ascertain 
from the railroad customer what kind or kinds and what 
grades of ties are wanted. Then by a proper separation as 
to groups and grades at the assembly yard considerable 
trouble and expense can be avoided at the time of inspect- 
ing and loading. 

Lack of sufficient yarding space is one of the greatest 
handicaps to the proper separation of ties, but the pro- 
ducer should certainly keep Grades 5 and 4 piled together, 
Grades 3, 2 and 1 piled together, and should separate the 
different classes of timber, grouping these in accordance 
with the provisions of the specification of the railroad for 
which they are to be loaded. 

Some of the railroads in the producing territories where 
ties are taken on the right-of-way do not need any separa- 
tion, simply requiring that the ties be cribbed, handling the 
problem of separation, either at the time of loading or 
when the ties reach the treating plant. This is a problem 
for the railroads to handle individually on their own pro- 
ducing territories, but it would seem that much time, 
trouble and expense could be saved if this separation is 
made when the ties are hauled to the right-of-way. 

The crosstie producers should require their yard men 
to group and separate ties properly as to grades, but when 
one yard man allows the ties to be piled in any manner that 
the hauler may see fit, he either forces the other yard men 
in competition with him to do likewise or loses the 
business. 

There has been a marked improvement in the separation 
of crossties at the assembly yard or loading point within 
the last few years. There is still room for improvement, 
however, and if the producer will take a positive stand 
with the yard men that the groups and grades of crossties 
in the assembly yard can and must be separated before 
inspecting and loading, we will be making progress in the 
solving of this problem, and to that end all crosstie pro- 
ducers should strive. 


Develop Wood Lots and Saw Ties 
To Conserve Timber Supply 


By W. E. SWANGER 
General Sales Manager, American Saw Mill Machinery Company, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


It is said that 32 per cent or 150,000,000 acres of our 
remaining forests are in the form of farm woodlots or 
other small timber tracts. Many of these, in the past, have 
remained unproductive except for furnishing small quan- 
tities of fuel or fencing. Farmers, in the aggregate, are 
among the largest consumers of rough lumber and it is 
often true that the farmer has been purchasing high-priced 
lumber on the market that had been transported hundreds, 
or perhaps thousands of miles, while within sight of his 
door available mature timber has been actually wasting in 
the woodlot. 

An enormous amount of mature, fallen or otherwise 
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partially defective timber which has heretofore gone io 
waste is now being turned into a valuable product by the 
small saw mill, and the farm woodlots are being made to 
pay dividends or to bear their share of the farm overhead 
by providing profitable employment for teams, tractors and 
men during odd seasons when other farm work is not 
pressing. For, unlike other crops, the timber crop may be 
harvested at any season of the year. 

The rapid depletion of our large virgin forests, the 
increasing cost of stumpage, and the difficulty of obtaining 
sizable timber tracts make the subject of conservation one 
of increasing importance, and I believe that in no other 
field of lumbering operations can a greater saving be 
effected than in the sawing of railroad ties instead of the 
wasteful hewing. 

In answer to’a letter of inquiry, more than 20 prominent 
lumber and tie concerns gave me information concerning 
the hewing of railroad ties. Nearly all of the writers 
referred to the difficulty of obtaining competent tie hewers, 
but none of them reported any difficulty in obtaining saw 
mill help. The lowest cost of hewing ties mentioned in 
these letters is 10 cents for small ties. The highest cost 
for standard ties is 40 cents. The average of 38 costs 
recorded was 23 cents per tie. These letters were received 
from widely separated sections of the country and there- 
fore represent general conditions. 

Apparently the old idea that hewed ties are better than 
sawed ties is fairly well dissipated and in conversations 
with railroad officers I find a growing preference for sawed 
ties. In the Railway Maintenance Engineer for Novem- 
ber, 1923, a discussion of this subject showed that the 
weight of evidence was clearly in favor of the sawed tie. 
In a recent forestry bulletin experts estimate that one-third 
of the wood loss in hewing ties can be avoided by sawing, 
and they also estimate that one and a half million board 
feet of lumber may be saved from sawed tie operations. 
Sawed ties may be made from large and twisted timbers as 
well as tie-size timbers. More can be produced from a 
given acreage, more can be hauled at a load, they pile 
better, they grade better and are more easily handled in 
preserving plants. Leaving out the question of by- 
products, I believe that sawed ties may be produced at a 
sawing cost not exceeding 10 or 12 cents per tie. 


Transportation Committee Urges 
Heavier Loading of Cars 


| Two suggestions offered by the Committee on Trans- 
portation point to measures which the committee believes 
may well be taken by the railroads for the purpose of 
effecting economy in the use of cars for the transportation 
of ties. This report is abstracted below :] 

From a transportation standpoint, there are two weak- 
nesses in the present method of moving cross ties. One 
is the light loading of cars and the other is the increasing 
tendency of carriers that buy ties from foreign lines to 
forward their own cars to the producing territory for 
loading. 

It is recognized that a considerable saving to the rail- 
roads may be effected by loading cars heavily, but the 
Interstate Commerce Commission does not permit the 
carriers to establish lower freight rates for the transporta- 
tion of more heavily loaded cars. However, it is felt that 
the roads purchasing cross ties may readily adopt means 
whereby they can effect a considerable increase in the 
number of ties loaded per car to the advantage of both the 
railroad and the producer. 

A check of the average number of ties loaded per car 
discloses that considerable improvements could be made. 
3y loading cars with one-third more ties, for example, 
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the railroads would be reducing by 25 per cent the 
number of cars required to handle the ties over their 
own lines, they would reduce by a similar amount the 
per diem accruing, and would save the long empty haul 
back, which is such a factor in increasing operating ex- 
penses. 

it is recognized that the cost to the producer of loading 
more ties to the car would be something of a factor, 
but this should not cost more than 4 cent per tie. If 
the saving to the buying railroad was 5 cents per tie, 
and the saving to the railroads as a whole was 20 cents 
per tie, it is believed that the purchasing carriers would 
be justified in paying the producer 2 cents per tie more 
than the average price, for every tie loaded in the car 
above the average number. This would mean that the 
purchasing railroad would be making 3 cents per tie, 
while the carriers as a whole would be making 17 cents. 

The other weakness in moving crossties is the increas- 
ing practice on the part of some roads in times of car 
surplus of sending their own equipment to foreign lines 
for loading crossties. Careful study should indicate to 
what extent the roads have been using their own cars 
for storage purposes when loaded with ties and if an 
improvement could not be made if ties were loaded in 
whatever cars were available and then unloaded promptly 
when received. 


C. H. Markham Addresses the Producers 


[C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central, 
addressed the convention of the Tie Producers at a 
luncheon on February 6, on the current railway situation. 
In his introductory remarks he touched on the fact that 
the railroads and the tie producers have common in- 
terests and that it did not seem to require any particular 
argument to convince the producers that their prosperity 
was closely allied to that of the railroads. The facts that he 
presented in his address were, therefore, not tendered 
as something to convince them of the essentials for the 
railway prosperity but were offered as material which the 
tie producers could disseminate to others in the various 
parts of the country in which their operations are con- 
ducted. Mr. Markham’s address is abstracted below :] 

There are three interests directly involved in all rail- 
way questions: the interest of the patrons, the interest of 
the employees and the interest of the stockholders. 

In all railway history the patrons have never been 
provided with better service than they have had in the 
last two years, and rates have been, on the average, con- 
siderably lower than they were at the post-war peak. 
The decrease in the cost of living has been greater than 
the decrease in the average wages of railway employees, 
vith the result that the actual purchasing power of the 
wages received by the employees has increased. And 
there has been substantial improvement in the net re- 
turn earned by the railroads. 


Each Group Benefited 


Here we have all three interests benefited, and I would 
ike to emphasize that we need all three to have a sound 
ailway condition. The old idea was that the interests of 
atrons, employees and stockholders are more or less 
onflicting, but we have fortunately come to realize that 

was a false idea. Good service is dependent upon 
aving happy and contented employees and stockholders 
ho are willing constantly to provide necessary property 
mprovements. 

I spoke of improved service. Both 1923 and 1924 were 
eak years in demand for freight transportation service. 
or many years prior to 1923 almost every increase in 
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demand for freight transportation service brought about 
a shortage of transportation. The benefits to patrons of 
the improved service given in 1923 and 1924, as indicated 
by an actual surplus of facilities at the time of greatest 
traffic movement, can scarcely be estimated. 

I also spoke of lower rates. Approximately one- 
half of the large increases of rates made in 1920 have 
been removed. In 1919 the railroads received an 
average of 9.73 mills for each ton carried one mile. 
In 1921 the average was 12.75 mills, an increase of 3.02 
mills. The final figures for 1924 are not yet known, 
but in 1923 the average was 11.16 mills, a reduction 
compared with 1921 of 1.59 mills, or a reduction of more 


’ than one-half the increase from 1919 to 1921. 


When rate reductions are figured in fractions of a 
cent, they seem small, but when we apply these seemingly 
small reductions to the total amount of business handled, 
they are shown to be large. It is estimated that in 1924 
the public saved about $600,000,000 in freight charges 
by reason of reductions of rates made since 1920, and 
in the four years 1921-24 the total saving to the public 
is estimated at $1,680,000,000. 

The net operating income which the railroads had left 
after payment of operating expenses and taxes, but before 
payment of interest on debt, dividends or the cost of any 
property improvements in 1924 was about 5 per cent 
on the tentative valuations. This gain is reflected in the 
improved credit of the railroads. However, it must be 
borne in mind that the net return is still short of the 
rate of 534 per cent which has been set by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as fair and reasonable. 


Good Service Tomorrow Demands Good Credit Today 


The future welfare and prosperity of the country rests 
upon the adequacy of its transportation facilities, and in 
order for the railroads to provide adequate facilities, their 
earnings must be sufficient to attract the investment of 
new capital. Good service in the future rests upon strong 
credit today. It was this substantial improvement in 
railway credit that helped to make the good railway 
service of 1923 and 1924 possible. The railroads used 
their improved credit to the advantage of their patrons 
by borrowing and spending larger sums of money than 
ever before upon the improvement of their facilities. In 
the five years ending with 1924 they purchased and put 
in service approximately 10,000 new locomotives and 
nearly 600,000 new freight cars, and in the two years 
1923-24 they spent approximately $800,000,000 for im- 
provements other than locomotives and cars, making 
their total expenditures for improvements in these two 
years approximately $2,136,000,000. 

Some persons have probably gained an erroneous idea 
about the financial condition of the railroads because of 
these extensive expenditures. Seeing the new locomotives 
and new cars that the railroads have placed in service 
and reading about the hundreds of millions of dollars 
that have been and are being spent for other improve- 
ments, those who do not understand how such expendi- 
tures are financed may believe that the railroads are 
immensely prosperous, otherwise they would not be buy- 
ing sO many cars and engines and making other large 
expenditures for improvements. As a rule the railroads 
are not investing profits in the improvement of their prop- 
erties. 

On the contrary, they are going into debt on 
the strength of their faith that the public will give them 
a square deal. They are anticipating earnings that they 
expect to make in the future and are spending these 
large sums now in order that they may handle the busi- 
ness of today and prepare for the business of tomorrow, 
thus contributing, through the provision of adequate 
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transportation, to the country’s development and pro- 


sperity. 

What the railroads have left out of their revenues 
after meeting all obligations is never sufficient to finance 
needed property improvements. In 1923 the Class I 
railroads had a net operating income of $962,000,000 
and other income, principally from investments in separ- 
ately operated properties, of $270,000,000, making a total 
of $1,232,000,000. Bond interest and other fixed charges, 
the payment of which is not optional or influenced by 
whether the railroads prosper or not, took $667,000,000 
of this total, leaving $565,000,000 available for dividends, 
additions to reserve funds and improvements in the 
properties. The total amount of dividends declared by 
the railroads in 1923 was $347,000,000 so the net amount 
left for additions to reserve funds and property improve- 
ments was $218,000,000. 


Bulk of Railway Improvements 
Made with Borrowings 


The railroads of the country in 1923 actually spent 
$1,059,000,000 for property improvements, so it will be 
seen that at least about four-fifths of these expenditures 
had to come out of borrowings. 

Although the complete statistics are not yet available 
for 1924, it is estimated that the net operating income 
earned was approximately $982,000,000, as compared with 
$962,000,000 in 1923. Considering the increased invest- 
ment made in the railway properties during the year, with 
its consequent increase in bond interest and other fixed 
charges, it will be seen that the financial results of rail- 
way operation in 1924 were not far different than the 
financial results of railway operation in 1923. And in 
1924 the railroads again spent more than one billion 
dollars for property improvements, and most of it there- 
fore also had to come out of borrowings. 

For many years problems of railway regulation were 
rendered extremely difficult of satisfactory solution by a 
widespread feeling of antagonism to the railroads. Such 
antagonism as this permeated the whole fabric of railway 
regulation at one time. It was responsible for the mis- 
conception that regulating bodies are supposed to be ad- 
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vocates of the special interest of the railway patrons, 
rather than protectors of all the interests involved in 
railway questions. It disregarded the interests of the 
owners entirely. Time has wrought no change more 
significant than the change of attitude toward the rail- 
roads. 

Public sentiment toward the railroads today is 
more conducive than ever before to the constructive 
regulation that will make for continued improvement in 
the equilibrium of adjustment among the patrons, em- 
ployees and owners. 

One reason for this change of sentiment is the way the 
railroads have taken the public into their confidence, dis- 
arming prejudice and distrust and creating a spirit of 
confidence and co-operation in its stead. 

Another reason is the knowledge that railway owners 
have not profited from the increased service the railroads 
have performed and the increased revenue they have re- 
ceived. It has taken all the increased revenue produced 
by the higher rates of recent years to pay the increased 
expenses of railway operation and the increased taxes, 
leaving a smaller net return than formerly to compensate 
railway owners for their investment in railway properties. 
lor example, the cash dividends paid by the railroads 
decreased approximately 9 per cent from 1913 to 1924, 
while the taxes paid by the railroads increased approx- 
imately 175 per cent from 1913 to 1924 

On the face of it, that is not an encouraging picture 
to hold up before the railway stockholders, but I believe 
they are coming into their own very soon. I am convinced 
the public is going to permit them to share in the general 
prosperity of the future. 

But if argument should be needed to convince anyone 
that the railway stockholder must have fair treatment from 
the public, the controlling argument must be this: 

Our prosperity depends upon adequate transportation 
service, and the railroads cannot continue to provide 
adequate service unless their stockholders are allowed to 
realize earnings that will make them willing to put more 
of their money into railway improvements and will make 
others willing to become part owners of the country’s 
transportation machinery. 
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Pullman Surcharge Found Not 


Unreasonable 


I. C. C. holds difference in service justifies difference in 
fare—Four commissioners dissent 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, in a decision 
made public on February 9, after extensive hear- 
ings, held that the surcharge accruing to the rail 

carriers in addition to the regular passenger fare for the 
transportation of passengers in sleeping and parlor cars 
is not unreasonable and that the difference in the value of 
the service abundantly justifies the difference of one-tenth 
in fare. Four commissioners, McChord, Campbell, Cox 
and McManamy, dissented. In its decision the commis- 
sion failed to follow the recommendation of its examiner, 
who had submitted a tentative report recommending abol- 
ition of the surcharge. The commission does not now, 
however, determine whether the total which is paid by the 
Pullman passenger, including railroad fare, surcharge and 
Pullman fare, is or is not too great, but reserves that ques- 
tion for consideration on the record covering the remain- 
der of its investigation which deals with the Pullman 
fares themselves. The commission’s opinion is in part as 
follows: 

In No. 11567, Order of United Commercial Travelers of America 
y. Pullman Co., the charges of that defendant for accommodations 
in its sleeping and parlor cars were brought in issue. The hearings 
developed that one cause of complaint was defendant’s collection 
of the surcharge authorized by us in Increased Rates, 1920, 58 I. 
C. C. 220. This accrues wholly to the railroads. We accordingly 
instituted this investigation, No. 14785, into the propriety and 
reasonableness of the surcharge and of the rates of the Pullman 
Company for the accommodation of passengers in sleeping and 
parlor cars throughout the continental United States, with a view 
to determining the just and reasonable charges to be assessed for 
accommodations furnished passengers traveling in sleeping and 
parlor cars. The bases of compensation between the railroad com- 
panies and the Pullman Company with respect to the use of sleep- 
ing and parlor cars were also included within the scope of the 
inquiry. The Pullman Company and all common carriers by rail- 
road subject to the interstate commerce act were made respondents 
to the investigation, No. 11567 was consolidated therewith, notice 
was given to the public and to the governors and regulatory bodies 
§ the several states, commercial and other organizations were 
represented, and hearings were had at Chicago, Iil.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; San Francisco, Calif.; Portland, Me., and Washington, 
D.C. . 

Pullman Accounts Examined 

In aid of this investigation we have been making a general 
examination of the accounts of the Pullman Company in order that 
both the surcharge and the Pullman charge proper might be con- 
sidered together, but that task has proven so onerous that it 
cannot be completed for months to come. The parties have accord- 
ingly argued and submitted separately the issue as to the surcharge 
and that issue will be considered in this report. Certain respon- 
dents, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, for example, own and 
operate their own sleeping and parlor cars. For brevity the terms 
Pullman car and Pullman charges as used in this report will in- 
clude such cars and the charges for space therein. 

At the outset it should be noted that the basic fare of 3.6 cents 
per mile established pursuant to our findings in Increased Rates, 
1920, supra, is not in issue, and no complaint is made of it. The 
surcharge, computed for convenience at one-half of the current 
Pullman charge for space occupied by the passenger, was estab- 
lished on August 26, 1920, following our decision in that case. 

After analyzing and commenting upon a contention of the Pull- 
man Company that a surcharge tends to reduce travel on Pullman 
cars, we said that the evidence indicated that travel_on the whole 
was not materially affected by the surcharge in effect for some 
months during federal control. That surcharge amounted to 16% 
per cent of the passenger fare. The present surcharge does not 
exceed 10 per cent of the fare. We thereafter prescribed both 
the basic passenger fare and the surcharge as reasonable for intra- 
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state application in many states, the surcharge in at least 14 states. 
At present it is applicable interstate throughout the country and 
to all Pullman travel intrastate except in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and West Virginia. The power thus exercised by us 
was upheld by the United States Supreme Court in Wisconsin R. 
R. Commission v. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 257 U. S. 563. 

We again considered the matter in Reduced Rates, 1922, 68 I C. 
C. 676, and declined to reduce the basic fare or to remove the 
surcharge at the earnest request of the Pullman Company, saying, 
at page 729: 

The record indicates that travel in sleeping and parlor cars has 
not decreased in substantially greater ratio than travel generally 
and does not warrant a conclusion that the decrease in travel in 
sleeping and parlor cars is traceable to the surcharge. 


Surcharge Does Not Restrict Travel 


The record now before us fully substantiates our earlier con- 
clusions that the surcharge has not had the effect of reducing travel 
in Pullman cars. On the contrary during the past few years travel 
in Pullman cars has been increasing to a greater extent relatively 
than travel in coaches. Taking one test, the passenger revenue 
of all Class I railroads in the United States decreased 6.8 per cent 
1922 as compared with 1921, but the revenue from the surcharge 
increased from $32,605,082 in 1921 to $32,891,124 in 1922. In 1923 
the passenger revenue of the same railroads was 6.6 per cent 
greater than in 1922, but the revenue from the surcharge increased 
over 13 per cent. The passenger revenue was $1,154,058,118 in 
1921, and $1,143,792,687 in 1923, a slight decrease. But revenue 
from the surcharge was $32,605,082 in 1921, and $37,609,062 in 
1923, an increase of approximately 15 per cent. One of the prin- 
cipal witnesses for those opposed to the surcharge testified that 
the elimination of the 8 per cent war tax on passenger and Pullman 
fares had been without effect upon the volume of travel. The 
contention that the surcharge tends to restrict travel in Pullman 
cars can be dismissed from further consideration. 

Respondents have contracts with the Pullman Company covering 
the operation of the cars owned by that company. These contracts 
usually provide that the railroad shall haul the Pullman cars, 
provide facilities for storage and airing of bedding and linen, make 
repairs necessitated by causes arising outside of the cars or from 
negligence of railroad employees, clean the outside of the cars, 
furnish lubrication, ice, water, heat, and light, and, except at large 
terminals, furnish agents to sell Pullman tickets. Most of these 
expenses also arise in connection with coach operation. The 
Pullman Company provides the necessary capital investment in 
cars and other equipment, bears the expense of running repairs and 
depreciation due to wear and obsolescence, provides necessary car 
attendants, cleans the inside of the cars, and meets laundry expenses 
and cost of repairs necessitated by causes arising inside of the cars 
of from negligence of Pullman employees. 

The contracts vary materially in the matter of participation by 
respondents in revenue accruing from the Pullman charges proper. 
In some cases there is no participation by the railroad, but usually 
the contracts provide that the Pullman Company will retain all 
collections up to amounts ranging from $7,250 to $9,300 per car 
per annum in the case of standard sleeping and parlor cars, and 
from $4,700 to $8,000 in the case of tourist cars; that the railroads 
shall receive the first $1,500 beyond these earnings; and that any 
excess beyond $1,500 shall be divided equally between the railroad 
and the Pullman Company. Some of the smaller roads pay the 
Pullman Company mileage charges ranging from 1 cent to 4 cents 
per car-mile. 

The contracts of the New York Central, Pennsylvania, and New 
Haven system lines are exceptions to the usual form. These rail- 
roads, instead of participating in earnings in the manner above 
indicated, receive from the Pullman Company a payment of $700 
per annum per car for the average number of steel Pullman cars 
used on their lines, and in addition the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania are reimbursed by the Pullman Company for fur- 
nishing heat, light, lubrication, ice, and water. The New Haven is 
reimbursed for a large part, if not all, of these expenses. 

The following table shows for 1923 the revenue accruing to 43 
respondents under their contracts with the Pullman Company: 






















































































































































Average Average 

number of Pullman _ contract 
Pullman contract revenue Pullman Average 
cars revenue due percar  car-miles mileage 
yperated railroads operated run per car 

Eastern District 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 202.69 $97,077.41 $478.95 28,313,373 139,688 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 50.26 88,001.87 1,750.93 6,761,756 134,536 


Chicago & Eastern Iili 





nois R. R Se | 3,374.66 91.60 4,573,495 124,145 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 

Western R. R sae Sa 34,915.35 801.91 4,931,766 113,270 
Delaware & Hudson Co 15.40 48,493.78 3,148.95 1,844,033 119,742 
Erie Railroad or 30.54 30,727.75 1,006.15 4,860,796 159,162 
Lehigh Valley R. R.. 37.69 42,303.65 1,122.41 5,174,027 137,279 
Norfolk & Western R. R. 46.14 35,963.05 779.43 6,079,835 131,769 
New York Central sys 

tem : .. 820.81 512,501.59 624.39 124,952,194 152,230 
New York, New Haven 

& Hartford R,. R.... 195.74 140,000.00 715.23 17,296,041 88,362 
Pennsylvania system... 838.02 574,661.06 685.74 122,133,734 145,741 
Richmond, Fredericks 

burg & Potomac R.R. 27.45 54,367.99 1,980.62 3,926,617 143,046 

Fotal.... eeee ‘ ones ek § SN eT eee 

Southern District 
Alabama & Vicksburg 

_ thine d 2.43 2,632.21 1,083.21 319,682 131,556 
Alabama Great Southern 

R. R rrr . 10.49 23,214.94 2,213.05 1,698,160 161,884 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 126.45 115,971.03 917.13 20,285,660 160,424 


Cincinnati, New Orleans Pl 
& Texas Pacific Ry... 27.59 38,638.25 1,400.44 505,158 163,290 
Florida East Coast Ry 39.84 78,000.24 1,957.84 6,175,920 155,018 
Illinois Central R. R.... 113.77 296,626.99 2,607.25 18,173,956 159,743 
Louisville & Nas R. R = 

(incl. Georgia R.R.) 144.12 68,920.29 478.21 20,086,361 139,372 
Nashville, Chattanooga & 

St. Lovis Ry 31.7% 15,718.6¢ 495.86 3,760,209 118,619 
New Orleans & North P 

eastern R. R > .06 5,971.12 1,180.06 839,449 165,899 
Seabeard Air Line Ry.. 75.45 55,492.87 735.49 10,918,907 144,717 
Southern Railway Co... 178.01 512,351.19 2,878.22 25,175,597 141,428 
West. R f Alabama 7.90 26,596.10 3,366.59 1,409,796 178,455 

Total Be fie Bree Tes ae TT TT eee 

Western District 
Atchison, T p« i ~& on _ 

Santa Fe Ry . . 377.83 1,255,158.71 3,322.02 67,075,263 177,528 
Chicago & Alton R.R 38.51 7,816.53 202.97 4,172,084 108,338 
Chicago, turlington & 

Ouincy R R 161.61 $89,977.38 3,031.85 25,922,493 160,402 
Colorado & Southern Ry 26.76 72,630.99 2,714.16 3.330.786 124.469 
Chic. & Nor. West. Ry. 132.86 $19,136.63 154.72 21,547,124 162,179 
Chic., St. Paul, Minne . . 

apolis & Omaha Ry 8.43 90,276.92 175.41 3,963,871 139,426 
Chicago, Rock Island & . 

Pacific Ry 165.40 376,944.95 2,278.99 25,009,986 151,209 
Denver & Rio Grande E 

Western R. R $8.90 34,060.25 696.53 6.691.220 136,835 
El Paso & Southwestern - 

system 18.12 10,240.25 704.91 3,289,460 181,538 
Gulf Coast Lines 15.37 11,918.25 716.87 1,993,090 129,674 
Los Angcles & Salt Lake 

R. R 52.41 275,838.41 5,263.09 9,078,089 173,213 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas lines 81.54 7,940.74 ©7.38 10,808,965 132,552 
Mo. Pac (incl. St. L., : 

I M. & S.) . 99.79 16,588.42 166.23 12,787,445 128,144 
Northern Pacific Ry... 110.44 294,903.58 2,670.26 16,960,400 153,571 
St. Louis-San Fran. Ry 91.93 191,089.50 2,078.64 11,411,370 124,131 
Southern Pacific Co $55.06 1,703,266.67 3,742.95 67,635,721 148,630 
Texas & Pacific Ry... 48.56 34,327.70 706.91 6,033,624 124,230 
Union Pacific system. 263.10 939,834.31 3,572.16 45,450,515 172,750 
Western Pacific R. R 4.13 4,819.20 1,028.56 4.215.995 174,720 

BOMcscccocsceses wrran ©. * » Berrys TT? ae Te 


At 8 kere, err et, ae eT eee 


The reimbursements by the Pullman Company to the New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, and New Haven of certain running ex- 
penses aggregated $3,282,629.81 in 1923. 

The Class I respondents which, because of low Pullman earnings, 
did not participate in Pullman revenues accruing on their lines 
during 1923 are shown below: 

Average 


number Number 
of Pull of Pull- Average 
mancars man car- mileage 
operated miles run per car 
Eastern district Cars Car-miles Miles 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry..... 4.23 467,372 110,490 
Central R. R. C of New Jersey eecees 16.54 1,264,597 76,457 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry... 30.35 2,702,383 89,041 
Hocking Valley Railway.............. 3.74 226,901 60,669 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 9.15 1,412,337 154,354 
New York, Chicago & St, Louis R. R. 

(Clover Leaf District) nésub weeks 2.02 332,656 164,681 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry.......... 1.32 74,227 56,233 
i PE  suveS dete che eeeenees 60.68 7,428,341 122,418 
Western Maryland Ry eenepeneeuesse 22 13,371 60.777 

Southern district 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry..... 3.71 388,108 104,61 
Georgia Southern & Florida Ry......... 14.14 1,979,492 139,992 
Mobile & Ohio R. R ae seéecsedues 7.80 1,181,763 151,508 
Western district: 
Chicago Great Western R. R........... 30.15 3,985,971 132,205 
International & Great Northern Ry...... 16.14 2,122,159 131,484 
Kansas City Southern Ry.............. 16.58 1,917,153 115,630 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R.......... 5.73 649,124 113,285 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. Marie Ry. 19.35 2,909,417 150,357 
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San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry........ 2.22 115,600 072 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R...... 3.13 216,547 69,184 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway > 29 an 22 — 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. of Texas § 12.82 1,500,234 117,023 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry........ 13.40 1,873,571 139,819 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry..... 3.59 432,216 120,394 


As has been shown, the earnings per car derived from the pas- 
senger fares proper, excluding the surcharge, in the western district 
and in the United States as a whole were in 1922 approximately 
10 cents per mile higher for the coaches than for the Pullman cars. 
The surcharge collections amounted in the same year to 3.33 cents 
per car-mile in the western district and to 3.76 cents per car-mile in 
the United States. 

Respondents show that their contract divisions of the Pullman 
charges, when added to their saving in respect of capital investment 
in the Pullman cars and the cost of maintaining such cars, 
amounted to about 5.6 cents per mile in 1921. For earlier years it 
was lower. For the year 1922 it is not given. The annual saving 
in respect of capital investment cannot, of course, be considered as 
an actual saving, for respondents would be entitled to a fair return 
on the capital investment if made by them. Eliminating it as a 
saving, it will be seen that even when the surcharge collections are 
added to the receipts from the Pullman Company and the various 
savings in overhead and operating charges incident to contracts 
with that company, still the earnings per car-mile received by 
respondents were less from the Pullman travel than from the 
coach travel. Moreover, the Pullman cars which produced these 
lower earnings weighed on the average substantially more per car, 
and were somewhat more expensive to operate in other ways. 

The real question is whether unreasonable charges are exacted 
from the public for the services and facilities which the rail carrier 
is bound to provide or undertakes to provide. The figures repro- 
luced in Reduced Rates, 1922, supra, show that during 20 months 
in 1920-1922 Pullman passengers numbered from three to four out 
»f every hundred passengers. The question before us is whether 
these three or four are required to pay an unreasonably high 
charge for the superior transportation service which they elect to 
take. The further question is whether, if any reduction in passen- 
ger fares can lawfully be required, it should not inure to the 
benefit of the hundred and not to be confined to the three or four. 


Other Passengers Entitled to Prior Consideration 


At a time when whatever capacity the railroads may have for 
rate reduction should be utilized for the benefit of other forms of 
traffic we ought to scrutinize with great care any proposal to col- 
lect less revenue from those who ride in sleeping cars or from 
those who are able to afford the luxury of parlor cars. They ought 
to meet the full cost and value of the service furnished and a 
reasonable return on property value. This record does not show 
that they are paying any more. ‘Moreover the effect upon the 
revenues of certain respondents which would result from loss of 
the surcharge should not pass unnoticed. Of recent years the 
straits of the New England roads have prompted increased divi- 
sions to them out of joint rates on freight traffic interchanged. 
One of these roads, the New Haven, draws about 40 per cent of 
its total operating revenue from passenger traffic. In 1923 the 
New England roads other than the Boston & Albany collected as 
Pullman surcharge $1,836,262, of which the New Haven received 
$1,333,070. From what other source could it recoup that sum if 
its revenue from the surcharge were abolished? 

When the time comes for requiring the railroads to accept less 
passenger revenue than they now receive, those who experience 
the relative discomforts of ordinary coach travel, many of them 
because they must count the pennies, rather than those who select 
the most expensive and luxurious form of transportation which 
modern railroads afford, are clearly entitled to prior consideration. 


The surcharge, it should be said, ought not to be regarded as an 
independent third charge upon the passenger. It was devised as 
a simple and convenient method for computing an addition to the 
basic passenger fare for those who ride in Pullman cars, and is 
thus equivalent to an increase in the rate per mile. Where the 
basic fare is 3.6 cents per mile, the surcharge adds 10 per cent 
and brings the fare up to about 3.96 cents per mile. The Pullman 
passenger pays to the rail carrier, on the average, less than 4 cents 
per mile as against the 3.6 cents paid by the passenger in the coach. 
The subject has been enmeshed in needless complexity. Respon- 
dents furnish transportation. The Pullman Company furnishes a 
bed or special seat and service akin to that of an innkeeper. The 
Pullman Company should collect charges sufficient to cover the 
cost of its service and a reasonable return on the value of the 
property devoted by it to the public use. Respondents should co!- 
lect charges sufficient to cover the cost of their transportatior 
service and a like reasonable return. The value of the service to 
the recipient should also be given due weight. It is said that when 
a passenger has paid for his railroad ticket and also for his Pull 
man ticket he has paid for everything he receives. But if he 
desires exclusive right to occupancy of a private car, a sleeping car 
or a parlor car, the usual tariff requirement of 25 full railroad 
fares is generally conceded to be proper. If he wants a drawing 
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room to himself he must pay two railroad fares, or, if a compart- 
ment, one and one-half fares, in addition to the Pullman Company's 
charges. In Railroad Commission of Nevada v. S. P. Co., 36 I. C. 
C. 250, we found that defendants had justified rules providing for 
such additional railroad fares. The principle is not different when, 
in effect, one and one-tenth passenger fares are collected from the 
passenger who has the reserved right to exclusive use of a desig- 
nated arm chair in a parlor car or a designated double seat and a 
berth in a sleeping car. The rail carrier undertakes to do and does 
more for him than it does for the passenger in a day coach and the 
difference in the value of the service abundantly justifies the 
difference of one-tenth in fare. Whether this tenth be collected in 
the form of a surcharge, computed on the Pullman charge but 
accruing to the rail carrier, as at present, or whether it take the 
form of an extra ticket, representing the same one-tenth, or of a 
special ticket representing one and one-tenth fares, is immaterial 
as bearing upon the reasonableness of the charge in essence. The 
rail carriers may conclude that on the whole some other form than 
that now used is preferable. No good reasons exist for permitting 
the Pullman Company to collect through its charges a part of the 
cost of the transportation service with the expectation that this 
part may, through contract arrangements, be repaid to the respon- 
dents. Whether or not the total which is now paid by the passen- 
ger, including basic railroad fare, surcharge, and Pullman charge, 
is too great we cannot now determine. That question must be 
left for consideration when the record covering the remainder of 
this investigation has been completed. 


Separate Opinions 


Commissioner Aitchison, in a concurring opinion, said 
he would willingly join in a finding that the existing 


surcharge should be reduced by one-half and that Com- 
missioner Esch concurs in this expression. Commissioner 


1. Cc. C. Not 


HAIRMAN AITCHISON of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission, in a letter to President 

Coolidge replying to criticisms of the commission 
made by the Agricultural Conference, denies that the law 
which the commission administers contemplates that it 
shall be responsible as an advocate either for the shipper 
or the carrier, or that procedure before it is unduly delib- 
erate or expensive, as claimed by the Agricultural Con- 
ference. The President had sent copies of the report, ex- 
tracts of which were published in the Railway Age ot 
February 7, page 357, to the various organizations men- 
tioned in it, for their comments. The conference had 
taken the position that the commission had “failed or has 
been unable to recognize its responsibility as an advocate 
of the shipper and has developed into a court. Mr. 
\itchison in his letter says 1n part: 

It does not appear upon what information the conference has 
based its conclusions expressed in the report with regard to the 
act to regulate commerce or this commission. We feel that some 
1f the seeming misapprehensions of the conference could have been 
cleared away by inquiry of us thereon, or by reference to our 
annual reports, our rules of practice, or our long maintained 
srocedure and the decisions of the Supreme Court in reviewing 
ur actions. ; . 

The commission wishes me to say that its concept of duty, as 
embraced in the statutes enacted by the concurrence of the legisla- 
tive and executive departments, and as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, is divergent from the conception expressed by the confer- 
nce. It is not our view that we are responsible as an advocate 
either for the shipper or for the carrier. We are charged with 
he duty to administer definite acts of Congress with equal 
mpartiality to both shippers and carriers, with an outlook as 
ymprehensive as the whole country—in “coldest neutrality (218 
U. S. 88, 102). The terms of the statutes we administer, and the 
decisions of the courts construing them, as to the manner in which 
ur jurisdiction must be administered when leading up to the 
ssuance of a mandatory order, and the imperative limitations upon 
the exercise of our jurisdiction and the nature of our_practice 
in administering these laws, have long been known to Congress. 
Whatever may have been the concept of individual members of 
Congress in 1887, our well-known procedure and practice in formal 
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Lewis, concurring, was of the thought that the commission 
should make an adjustment in fares that does not carry the 
label of surcharge but that railroad tickets for Pullman 
travel should sell at a higher price than tickets for travel 
in coaches and that 10 per cent does not seem to be un- 
reasonable. Commissioner Campbell said that the sur- 
charge is wrong in principle and should be abolished. 
Commissioner McManamy said that if the Pullman 
charges are not on a proper basis they can be adjusted, but 
that the surcharge, “admittedly a makeshift, unsatisfactory 
to the public and to the Pullman Company, and not justi- 
fied by any transportation service which respondents 
render for the passenger who pays for it,’’ should be abol- 
ished. 

A movement to take out of the hands of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce the bill 
passed by the Senate last session to abolish the Pullman 
surcharge has been launched by Representative McLaugh- 
lin of Nebraska, who is seeking to obtain signatures to a 
petition to discharge the committee from further consid- 
eration of the bill because it has not acted upon it. Mr. 
McLaughlin addressed a letter to each member of the 
House calling attention to the petition and in a statement 
in the House he said he and others had been trying for 
about two years to get a hearing on the bill before the 
committee. The signatures of 150 members are required 
to discharge the committee. 


an Advocate 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 


cases has so long met the unquestioning acquiescence of the Con- 
gress and been so shaped as to meet the approval of the courts 
that we must regard it as generally in compliance with the Con- 
gressional intent. 

The conference has, it seems to us, overlooked completely the 
nature of the responsibilities of the commission under the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, for the maintenance of an adequate national 
rail transportation machine, and lays unwarranted emphasis on the 
situation of particular shippers or groups, without regard to the 
national policy, as declared by law. 

Nor can we permit the conference’s strictures as to the expen- 
siveness and formality of procedure to pass unchallenged. Com- 
petent and informed critics have commented publicly with favor 
upon the simplicity and liberality of our procedure; this has so 
often been stated by the Supreme Court that now it may be taken 
as settled in law. Of course, mere simplicity of procedure cannot 
make simple a complicated rate situatiun. The statement has been 
made that no tribunal annually disposes of as many important 
proceedings as this commission. 

It is and has been our practice to advise the parties as to the form 
of any paper to be filed in any proceedings before us; errors 
which might become technical defects we discover and correct as 
far as possible before they can assume importance. To the fullest 
extent possible under our appropriations we hold hearings at points 
convenient to the complainant, and our examiners are sent on 
itineraries accordingly. Our standing instructions are that every 
examiner shall elicit all possible facts as to whether the require- 
ments of the interstate commerce act are met, regardless of the 
character of presentation made by the parties. There are no costs 
incurred or taxed in our proceedings; and we know of no other 
comparable tribunal which furnishes the parties with a free copy 
of the transcript of testimony for their convenience, and to facilitate 
their presentation. No party needs to come here to argue a case 
before us unless he desires; the same careful consideration is given 
in cases submitted without argument as to those orally argued. 
Our rules permit oral arguments to be made at the hearing before 
the examiner, which are reduced to writing at the expense of the 
government, and are given consideration by us when we study 
the case. Thus the expense of briefs may be wholly avoided at 
the option of a party. The extent to which parties in the presenta- 
tion of the cogent facts see fit to amplify the record or to burden 
it with exhibits which it is expensive for them to compile, is 
obviously within their own control and discretion. 

It has been overlooked that it has been and is now the policy 
of the commission to undertake on its own motion general investi- 


































































































































gations in many matters of great importance—as well as many 
which are small—wherein we undertake to develop upon the record 
all pertinent facts. In such cases we are of course customarily 
greatly aided by the presentations tendered to us by the respondent 
carriers, and by shippers individually and collectively. In practice 
hearings upon such investigations have often been held in the sec- 
tions of the country affected. Upon the hearing any individual 
can appear, with or without counsel, at his option, and may state 
his grievance. In many of these cases we have the active co- 
operation of the state commissions. As typical we may mention 
the following, among others, detailed in our report to the Congress 
for 1924; investigations as to the nation-wide rates on grain, grain 
products and hay; class rates in the Southeast; class rates in 
official classification territory ; wool rates; express rates generally. 
The general reductions in 1922 were the result of proceedings of 
this character. In hundreds of cases annually we suspend pro- 
posed rate changes, and require affirmative justification of the 
changes, either upon our own motion, or upon informal repre- 
sentations by affected persons. 

In our endeavor to keep down the cost of proceedings before 
us we have devised a simple method of procedure under which oral 
hearings, with the attendant expenses, may be entirely avoided. 
During the last two years more than 600 formal cases have been 
and are being presented under this procedure and the number of 
cases in this class is constantly increasing. 

The foregoing has reference to formal proceedings before the 
commission. In addition, many thousands of controversies are 
adjusted entirely by correspondence and rarely reach the stage of 
formal proceedings. It is literally true that any man may lodge 
with us his complaint against an alleged infraction of the act by 
a carrier, and thus set our regulatory powers in motion, without 
expenditure except for postage. Never in the history of the 
commission could this be done to the extent that it can be and is 
being done today. The number of formal and informal cases 
adjusted solely through correspondence and exchange of memo- 
randums is relatively greater now than ever before. Some phases 
of this development are entirely new and recent, and were probably 
not thought of at all during the earlier history of the commission. 

In addition to disposing of formal proceedings through the 
exercise of administrative powers, we annually handle and conclude 
with no expense to the complainants many thousand informal 
complaints. 

The suggestion made in the report of the conference that the 
proposed Federal Co-operative Marketing Board should undertake 
the advocacy of the case of the farmer before the commission 
involves no new principle, and would be welcomed by us. The 
existing law and our rules of practice now permit such appearance. 
In fact, there is now virtually such representation through the 
farm bureau federations and other producers’ organizations, and 
the state railroad commissions, in many cases. 

While we seek to equip ourselves for prompt disposal of business 
as efficiently as is sanctioned by the control of our expenditures, 
obviously deliberate and informed, and not inconsiderate action 
upon our part is required by the nature of the often complex 
questions with which we deal, and the far-reaching results of our 
determinations. 


Reversible Placard Holders 


for Railway Tank Cars 


OR the past several years the question of the 

application and removal of placards has been a live 

issue with the oil and other industries operating 
tank cars for transporting dangerous commodities. The 
device shown in the illustration, patented and marketed 
by E. A. Fall, 90 West St., New York, is designed to 
effect an improvement in existing conditions. The line 
drawing shows in detail the construction of the reversible 
placard holder and placard, assembled and knocked down. 
The general principles of the design have been approved 
by the Bureau of Explosives, and its application to tank 
cars is permissible under the rules and regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The base of the holder, shown in two forms, double 
and single, can be applied to the car in either form. 
Where the double base is used, it is applied diagonally 
across the steel sill brace at the corner of the car. This 
method immediately brings the two placards into proper 
location to serve the side and end running boards, insur- 
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ing sufficient clearance of the placards from the running 
board to prevent the possible tripping and stumbling of 
trainmen. Where the single base is specified, the appli- 
cation of separate bases to the side and end running 
boards also insures sufficient clearance to avoid possible 
accident. 

The upper part of the stem or shank has a rounded 
flare, which tends to strengthen the placard after the 
latter is placed in the slot in the head of the stem and 
securely riveted to prevent shifting. The center part of 
the shank is square in section and slightly tapered, while 
the bottom section is round, permitting free movement 
up and down. The lower section of the shank is pro- 
vided with holes for the insertion of cotter pins whereby 
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Detail Construction of Reversible Placard Holder, Assembled 
and Knocked Down 


the placard is held in the desired position permanently 
or temporarily. 

The base and shank of the holder are malleable iron, 
while the placard is 16 gage Armco iron, enamelled on 
both sides, which makes the holder and placard practical 
and durable for the class of service for which it is 
intended. The commodity car holder can, if desired, be 
quickly and easily applied at the time the placard is 
riveted to the shank. 

The placard has printed on one side the information 
necessary when a tank car is loaded with an inflammable 
liquid and on the other the notice required when the car 
has been emptied of its contents. Thus, one placard 
serves the car when loaded or empty merely by reversing 
it in its holder to bring to the front whichever side is 
required. 


The proposition to raise three hundred million dollars by 
the sale of bonds to partly defray the cost of abolishing grade 
crossings, which has been made to the legislature by the gov- 
ernor of the state of New York has been subjected by various 
interests to persistent opposition, and on Monday of this 
week the subject was referred to a committee to be investi- 
gated; the committee to report to the legislature by March 1. 
Doubt is expressed whether a report can be produced in so 
short a time. 
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Some Sheds on the Southern Pacific Following a Storm 


The. Problems of Winter Operation 
In the Sierra Nevadas 

























An account of the snow-sheds of the Southern Pacific and 
the methods used for fighting snow 


By Thomas Ahern 


Division Superintendent, Southern Pacific, Sacramento, Cal. 


Sierra Nevada range begins at Roseville, Cal., 107 

miles from San Francisco, at Elevation 162. A 
double-track main line runs east to Emigrant Gap, 64 
miles (Elevation 5218), with grades up to 118 ft. to the 
mile. From the “Gap” the line rises on grades up to 95 ft. 
to the mile, to Elevation 7017 at Summit, from which 
point it descends on a grade of 95 ft. to the mile to 
Truckee. From Emigrant Gap to Andover, 29 miles, the 
line is single track. From Andover to Sparks (Eleva- 
tion 4425), 4614 miles, there is a double-track line down 
the canyon of the Truckee river. 

The snow territory begins at Gold Run (Elevation 
3226), 20 miles west of Emigrant Gap, and extends to 
Sparks. The snow-sheds now cover 25 miles of track 
in the 29 miles of line between Emigrant Gap and An- 
dover, the sheds being all above the 5,000 level. Until 
1921, the sheds extended over the 41 miles from Blue 
Canon to Truckee for an aggregate length of 2914 miles 
of sheds. 


[' SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S crossing of the 


Train Operation in the Snow Sheds 


Two and three engine trains are operated from Rose- 
lle to Summit, the length being governed by the capacity 
' the power. Fruit trains usually consist of 56 loads, 
d between Roseville and Colfax, where the maximum 
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t hn ga from a paper presented before the Pacific Railway Club on 
anuary 8. 
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engine and one consolidation helper cut in 13 cars ahead 
of the caboose. At Colfax, near where the 2.2 per cent 
grade begins, a Mallet helper is added just behind the 
consolidation, running thus to Emigrant Gap where the 
consolidation is cut out and the train handled on the 1.8 
per cent grade between Emigrant Gap and Summit with 
two Mallets. At Summit the Mallet helper is cut out 
and the train is operated single from Summit to Sparks, 
the Mallet helper returning to Roseville. 

The Mallets used weigh 400,000 lb. on the drivers and 
the consolidations 185,000 lb. on the drivers. Fruit 
trains make the run Roseville to Sparks in 16 hours and 
30 minutes. 

The sidings are spaced approximately two miles in the 
single track territory and operation is by staff system, 
there being staff operators at each siding. Light signals 
are used exclusively, which, being connected with the 
staff system, indicate, by various color combinations, 
whether an approaching train is to go through, hold the 
main track, or head in on siding. At some points switches 
are electrically controlled from the staff office. The 
dispatcher is in constant touch with all staff stations by 
telephone. 

The traffic density may be appreciated by visualizing 
a movement over this single track territory during the 
summer season of a train or engine every 26 minutes 
for a 30-day period, or on peak days every 23 minutes. 

Operation in the sheds has its own peculiarities. The 
powerful Mallet locomotives are built with the cab fore- 
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most, the tender being attached to the smoke box end 
on account of the restricted vision within the sheds, par- 
ticularly due to smoke. The flagman hangs two Dietz 
lanterns under the rear platform of the caboose, where 
he sits watching the track. If he sees freshly splintered 
ties he knows something is wrong and he stops the train 
with the emergency valve. For the benefit of enginemen 
heading or pulling out of sidings, the number of car 
lengths from the switch is painted along the shed posts. 

The rear helpers are cut in 13 cars ahead of the 
caboose, and as whistle signals cannot be heard, the 
helpers keep working steam until fully stopped by the 
head engine. When stopped, the head engineer releases 
brakes, allowing the slack to run back on the helper who 
sets his independent straight air as soon as_ stopped. 
When ready to go, a heavy application of air is made 
from the head end, which when released, is a signal to 
the helper to start. 


Early Types of Snow-Sheds 


The early snow-sheds were constructed very much 
after the manner of a house, with a peaked roof on a 
steep pitch. Great care, involving much labor, was taken 
in removing rock and loose material in order to bury the 
bases of posts and braces to obtain a rigidity of aline- 
ment, but rot soon set in and with uneven masses of 
snow on either side of any portion of the sheds they were 
frequently forced out of line. Sag due to heavy snow 
loads and trouble with water from melting snows on 
the roadbed led to the development of the present flat 
types of snow sheds. This type of shed has proved its 
efficiency. Its ease of restoration to original alinement 
and the enormous snow loads it is capable of bearing in 
times of abnormal snowfall has marked it as the most 
efficient type for use in the snow belt of the high Sierras. 

The clearance of the first type was 17 ft. above top 
of rail; with the second type this was increased to 
18 ft. and during subsequent renewals and repairs it 
was again increased to the present prescribed standard 
clearance of 22 ft. The early sheds were constructed 
with wooden footing blocks which quickly rotted out and 
were in turn replaced with stone footings, the blocks 
being cut in the granite quarries which were then operat- 
ing near the base of the Sierras. With the extensive 
development of concrete, however, it has been found more 
satisfactory to substitute concrete footings, cast on the 
ground in portable forms. 

The cost of the original peaked roof snow-shed con- 
struction is not clearly recorded. However, records 
indicate extremely high material prices during the con- 
struction period in marked contrast to prices 20 years 
later, and it is probable that the cost was at least $2,000,- 
000. In the construction of the flat roof sheds costs 
were much lower, so that with the reconstruction com- 
pleted, and amplified by the additional construction of 
seven miles of double and three-track shed, with the ex- 
pensive truss construction necessary to cover crossovers, 
the total cost of the reconstructed sheds was $2,159,313. 
Since 1902, $3,834,585 has been spent in renewals and 
repairs or nearly double the original cost. From records 
available for 1896 to 1899, the average labor cost of 
erecting sheds was $4 per 1,000 ft. b.m. and the lumber 
cost $9 per 1,000 ft. bm. At the present time labor 
costs $20 and lumber $22 per 1,000 ft. b.m. 


Present and Past Methods of Removing Snow 


Prior to 1889, snow fighting outside the sheds was 
done with bucker plows, flangers, and the strong arms 
of many shovelers. The flanger was, and still is, used 
to clean out and throw aside the ice and snow packed 
between the rails which would otherwise fill the flange- 
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ways and result in derailments. The first rotary snow 
plow was received in 1889. The first application of the 
spreader was made in 1908. This machine will spread 
the accumulated snow banks to a width of 20 ft. from the 
track, leaving the snow level with the top of the rail. It 
does its most effective work when the depth of snow 
does not exceed four or five feet; however, it has been 
used successfully for an initial spread with a snow depth 
of nine or ten teet. 

It has also become the practice to install pilot plows 
on a number of locomotives. From time to time other 
equipment has been added so that there are now six 
rotary plows, four of which are of the largest and most 
modern design, seven flangers and three spreaders which 
are used continuously during the snow season. 

During light storms the line is kept open with pilot 
plows and flangers, which do effective work to a depth 
of three or four feet. Pilot plows are more efficient 
under these conditions than the rotary as they can make 
better speed. Both the pilot plows and the flangers de- 
posit the snow close to the track and at frequent intervals, 











Profile of the Line Over the Summit of the Sierras 


particularly at the close of each storm, spreaders are run 
to level off the accumulated snow banks. 

During heavy storms, when the snow gets too deep 
for the pilot plows and flangers to handle it, the rotaries 
are run. These, propelled by one or two Mallet engines, 
eat steadily through the drifts, casting the snow far to 
one side. The rotary is followed a short distance behind 
by the flanger, which cleans out the accumulation of ice 
and snow between the rails. As in the case of lighter 
storms, a spreader is run at the first opportunity. 


The Types of Snow-Sheds Used Today 


The present day sheds are a sturdier development of 
the early flat roof sheds with refinements of details 
developed through years of experience. The principal 
types now used are as follows: 

The single track shed has an overhead clearance of 
22 ft. and a side clearance of 8 ft., 6 in. The plumb 
posts are 8 in. by 10 in. timber, as are the batter and 
brace posts. The beams are 8 in. by 16 in. and the 
joists 3 in. by 12 in. The roof boards are 2 in. by 12 in. 
and the side boards 1% in. by 12 in. There are 326 it. 
b.m. of lumber in each track foot of this shed and its 
cost in place with concrete footings is $25 per foot. It 
has been found that the snow settles almost vertically, 
and by providing an overhang on one side, settlement 
is away from the posts and the side of the shed, th 
overcoming the tendency to force the shed out of lin 
The batter is usually provided on the side where t! 
heaviest pressure is expected and is occasionally pr 
vided on both sides. 

Windows are provided in the sheds, in the form 
a series of openings in the boards of the shed betwee: 
the posts at about the height of car windows. Thes 
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serve the double purpose of ventilating the sheds in 
summer and providing a view for the passengers. In 
winter solid board panels are placed over the open spaces 
in them. 

Double-track snow-sheds are of two types—one where 
the tracks are on 17-ft. centers, in which case a row of 
center posts is provided between the two tracks and the 
other with tracks on 13-ft. centers where the span over 
the two tracks is trussed. The first type is usually known 
as a double-track shed and the second type as a double- 
track truss shed. The double-track shed requires 442 ft. 
p.m. of lumber per foot of shed and costs approximately 
$33 per foot in place ; the double-track truss shed requires 
about the same amount of lumber, but is more expensive 
to erect on account of the truss construction. 

In the single-track territory, where switches turn out, 
it is necessary to construct what is known as a turnout 
truss from the headblock to the point where the tracks 
are on 17-ft. centers, the turnout truss being similar to a 
double-track truss shed except that, of course, shorter 
trusses are required near the head-block and _ longer 
trusses near the point where the double-track shed begins. 
Where we have double-track sheds it is frequently neces- 
sary to install cross-overs, and over these a cross-over 
truss is provided spanning both of the tracks for the 
length of the cross-over. 
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The snow sheds have frequently carried a load of from 
20 to 25 ft. of snow. As a general practice, however, 
snow is not allowed to remain on the sheds to a depth 
of over ten feet, snow to greater depth being shoveled 
off by hand, particular attention being paid to the older 
portions. 

During the past two vears we have started to take 
down sheds wherever the track is on a fill or in a slight 
cut where the lower side can be “daylighted.””. Sheds will 
be retained in all through cuts, in side-hill cuts where 
slides are possible and over sidings and switches. Where- 
ever possible, sheds will be eliminated in connection with 
second track construction, and wherever this is done all 
cuts will be daylighted. Nearly 10 miles of the present 
snow sheds will be permanently abandoned when second 
track is completed. 

We are now constructing a second track from Emi- 
grant Gap to Andover, which, when completed, will afford 
double track from Oakland Pier to Sparks. Between 
Roseville and Sparks we now have 32 tunnels totaling 
24,266 ft. in length. Twelve of these, totaling 5,271 ft., 
are between Emigrant Gap and Andover. Under the 
second track program we are constructing seven new 
tunnels totaling 14,192 ft.. and we are abandoning one 
of our existing tunnels, 274 ft. long, having converted it 
into an open cut. 


Human Relations in Railroading’ 


“Catch ’em young, treat ’em well and tell ’’em everything” 
as a policy for dealing with employees 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


HAVE never had, as you all know, direction of the 

work of a large body of men such as constitutes the 

organized personnel of a railroad. I have, however, 
had some opportunity to observe the characteristics and 
methods of many railway executives and operating officers 
and the results they have secured. 

I have concluded that at least three things are neces- 
sary to enable a railway officer to be really successful in 
solving the problems presented by the human factors in 
railroading. First, his methods must convince men all the 
way down the line that he thoroughly knows his business, 
whether it be that of managing an entire railroad or 
merely that of operating a yard. Secondly, his person- 
ality and methods must convince them that he means to 
be fair with them in all respects and sincerely desires to 
promote their welfare. Third, employees must be given 
elementary but correct information which will carry con- 
viction to them that they are not being “exploited” for the 
benefit of the socalled “capitalist class” of society. 

The first requirement mentioned is that the work of a 
railway officer shall convince the employees that he 
knows his business. No switchman ever has much doubt 
about whether his yardmaster knows how to handle a 
yar’. No locomotive engineer ever has much doubt 
about whether the travelling engineer knows how to run 
an engine. Furthermore, there is a telegraph line work- 
ing on every railroad the cost of maintaining which does 
not appear in operating expenses. Up and down the rail- 
road there constantly go messages by a grapevine line 
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"Av address delivered at the annual dinner of the Chicago Railway 
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Equ t Company at Chicago on February 3, 1925. 


telling the employees that the president, vice-president, 
general manager and other high officers do or do not 
know how to run a railroad. If these messages create a 
consensus of opinion among the men that their officers do 
not know their business, it seriously hurts the morale. If 
they create a consensus of opinion that the officers do 
know their business it greatly helps the morale. Every 
man, however humble his rank, has his own opinion about 
how much the man above him knows about his business. 
Let the opinion gain ground among the employees that 
their superiors are lazy or incompetent and it will tend to 
make inefficient employees. Let the opinion become 
prevalent that the officers are hard working, able and ex- 
pert and it will increase the efficiency of the employees. 

The second requirement mentioned is that the men shall 
be made to know that their officers, from foreman up to 
president, mean to deal fairly with them and are sincerely 
anxious to promote their welfare. There is nothing in- 
consistent in this with strict discipline. Fair discipline is 
not lax discipline, but discipline which penalizes the 
employee who is lazy, careless or reckless and recognizes 
and commends the employee who is industrious, careful 
and efficient. Fairness to employees does not include pay- 
ing wages exceeding what conditions warrant or granting 
working rules that undermine efficient operation. It does 
include willingly granting such working rules and wages 
as conditions do warrant. It also includes rewarding and 
promoting employees in proportion to meritorious service. 
Seniority and other rules forced by labor unions upon 
the railways have made this difficult to do. Employees 
are not unaware of this, however. All that most of them 

















































ask is that the officers, as far as practicable, shall deal 
with men according to their deserts. 

The talk of employees in the ranks regarding their 
officers is always interesting and usually significant. 
Their judgment of men is not unerring. Only genius 
has that kind of judgment. But when you talk to the 
employees and find prevalent among them a sentiment 
that some officer is incompetent or does not mean to be 
fair, it is a bad sign. If you find prevalent among them a 
sentiment that some officer is a “humdinger” as an operat- 
ing man and always means to treat employees fairly and 
well, it is a good sign. They work reluctantly for the 
former man and gladly for the latter. The results will be 
found in the operating ratio. 

The usual definition of a railroad conveys the informa- 
tion that it is a thing with rails over which locomotives, 
cars and trains are run. The definition is wrong. A rail- 
way consists mainly not of tracks and equipment but of 
an organized personnel. More than one example could 
be cited of railways which within recent years, with 
almost no improvement or enlargement of their physical 
facilities, have, as a result of changes of management, 
greatly increased the amount of traffic handled while 
largely reducing their operating expenses. 

Between 1920, when the railways of this country were 
in a condition of demoralization as a result of govern- 
ment control, and 1924 their operating expenses were 
reduced $1,300,000,000. Only one-third of this was due 
to reductions in daily and hourly wages. One third was 
due to an improvement in the morale and increase in the 
efficiency of employees which made it possible to handle 
the traffic of 1924 with 250,000 less men than were em- 
ployed in 1920. Discipline is far stricter than under gov- 
ernment control. But it is also more fair. There is no 
politics in it. Employees know that most roads are now 
being managed by men who thoroughly know their busi- 


ness. No political director general gives them orders. 
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The third requirement mentioned for the solution of the 
human problem of railroading is that employees shall be 
informed regarding the actual results of operation in 
order to prevent them from believing that they are being 
“exploited” for the benefit of Wall Street. It has been 
said that the principal requisite to success in the great ex- 
periment of matrimony is to “catch em young, treat ‘em 
rough and tell ’em nothing.” That was the old method of 
dealing with employees. They still ought to be “caught 
young.” It is no longer wise or safe to “treat °em rough.” 
It has become equally unwise and unsafe to “tell ‘em 
nothing.” In every civilized country there is being car- 
ried on a ceaseless and ubiquitous propaganda to convince 
working men that the capitalist system of industry, which 
is best exemplified in the United States, results in making 
working men wage slaves—that they are paid less than 
they produce and the surplus is appropriated by the 
capitalists, with the result that the rich are constantly 
growing richer and the poor poorer. 

That propaganda is false. It is especially false with 
respect to the railways of this country. For every one 
dollar of increase in return that the investors in railway 
securities have received within the last ten years there has 
been an increase of twenty dollars in the wages paid to 
railway employees. Nowhere else are working men so 
well off as in the United States where the capitalist system 
has attained its highest development. But if employees 
are to be made and kept contented they must be constantly 
given information showing them that they are well off 
and should be contented. This is a duty which until 
within recent years was flagrantly neglected on our rail- 
roads. It is now being better performed. It should be 
still better performed. 

Paraphrasing the rule for success in matrimony which 
I have quoted, I suggest as a rule for solving the problem 
presented by the human element of railroading, “catch ’em 
young, treat em well and tell ’em everything.” 


Radio on the Canadian National 


HE radio service offered by the Canadian National 
to its passengers and to the general public is very 
comprehensive. Not only are all transcontinental 
trains equipped with radio receiving sets, but the com- 
pany itself has established nine broadcasting stations 
which provide daily programs of general interest. These 
stations are located at Moncton, Montreal, Ottawa, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary and 
Edmonton, enabling them to be heard with facility by 
listeners-in all over Canada and, to a lesser degree, all 
over the Western hemisphere. The work of installing 
receiving sets on other trains is progressing and the com- 
pany’s program provides for such equipment for every 
important train on its lines. 

[t was in the early summer of 1923 that radio on the 
Canadian National came into being. A special party 
of influential citizens from New York and vicinity were 
on their way across Canada on a special train, and it was 
decided as a novelty to broadcast to them a message of 
welcome to the Dominion as their train left Montreal, and 
to tell them something of the scenery which they would 
see on their trip. The observation car of their train was 
fitted with a receiving set and W. D. Robb, vice-president 
of the railway in charge of colonization and development, 
delivered the address into the microphone. The experi- 
ment was successful beyond anticipation. 

Mr. Robb shortly afterward organized a radio depart- 





ment and developed the general line of policy. A radio 
engineer was appointed. Development proceeded along 
two related plans, one for the equipment of trains, the 
other for the organization and establishment of broad- 
casting stations. On several trains were placed radio re- 
ceiving sets as part of the standard equipment and this 
service was gradually increased until the entire transcon- 
tinental system embodied this equipment as a standard. 
In the meanwhile negotiations were entered into with com- 
panies in Montreal already operating broadcasting stations 
and on New Year’s Eve a year ago, the first broadcast of 
the Canadian National service was sent out from 
Montreal 

The next step was the erection of a broadcasting station 
at Ottawa and then came the establishment of other links 
in the chain. Various experiments were carried out. At 
one time the Montreal and Ottawa stations were “tied-in” 
and the same concert broadcast simultaneously from the 
two cities. Before the establishment of the Winnipeg 
station, Sir Henry W. Thornton, president of the com- 
pany, sitting in his room in the Fort Garry Hotel in that 
city spoke into the long distance telephone and his voice 
was broadcast from the radio station in Calgary. 

While this was going on the work of equipping trains 
with radio receiving sets was not being neglected. Dif- 
ficulty was experienced at first in securing the types of 
sets necessary for the successful reception of concerts on 
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board moving trains,.but this-difficulty has been overcome 
an | today all of the 16 transcontinental trains needed for 


the eastward and westward daily movement of passengers 
between Montreal and Vancouver, have been equipped 
with receiving sets. Two of the trains operating between 
Montreal and Quebec have been equipped also and the 


next train to receive attention will be “The National” 
which operates between Toronto and Winnipeg. Event- 
ually every important train on the system will have radio 
These sets are placed in the compartment 


receiving sets. 











Broadcasting Studio, Station CNRA, Moncton, N. B. 


observation cars on the transcontinental route and on the 
parlor-library car of the Montreal-Quebec trains. They 
are fitted with a number of individual headphones as well 
as loud speaker so that when it is not advisable to use the 
loud speaker, those desiring to listen to the reception may 
do so through the phones. All hotels of the system also 
have receiving sets. 

There was another important feature to be considered. 
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Radio-Equipped Car, Showing Antenna 


these various stations used different call letters, none 
which had any relationship to the railway. It was dis- 
ered that Morocco was using the call letters CNR and 
these letters happened to be the initials of the 
1adian National Railways, it was decided to ask 
rocco to relinquish these call letters to the company. 
1umber of difficulties were met and, for a time, it was 
ight the plan would fail, but the co-operation of the 
‘ral government of Canada, the British Foreign Office 
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and the French government proved suceessful and early in 
the summer of 1924 the railway came into possession of 
the call letters CNR. To these was added another letter 
indicative of the place of broadcast. 

There is a definite policy behind all this of which the 
broadcast of music and features of entertainment form 
only a part. The real policy lies in the dissemination of 
information about Canada that is calculated to attract the 
attention of capital, of ‘settlers and of tourists. Every 
program includes a brief address written with this end in 
view. Officers of the radio department conservatively 
estimate the nightly audience at more than two million 
people and the traffic and colonization departments attest 
to the efficacy of radio in requests for further information 
as to holiday resorts and opportunities offered the young 
man in Canada. The radio department has co-operated in 
national welfare campaigns. The radio also possesses a 
special value in the administration of the railroad. The 
system comprises more than 23,000 miles of operated 
track and touches every province, every capital and every 
important city and town. Some difficulties are necessarily 
experienced by those charged with the administration of 








Loud Speaker in a C. N. R. Observation Car 


the property in maintaining that personal touch with all 
officers and employees which is essential in assuring the 
success of the enterprise. It is beyond the ability of a 
human being to meet personally every member of a wide- 
flung organization whose members number more than 


110,000. In surmounting this difficulty radio has played 
its part. At regular intervals officers of the company, 


including the president and his staff, talk to other officers 
and employees from a broadcasting station. The result 
has been a strengthening of morale, the development of an 
intimacy between distant but co-related portions of the 
system and a general improvement in service. 


Evo_ution.—At breakfast Mr. Rogers read to his wife an 
account in the morning paper of how a poor woman had been 
burned to death in attempting to stimulate a sluggish fire with 
kerosene. “Some of these boobs will never learn,” he commented. 
“They'll go on doing that and buying gold bricks until the crack 
of Doom. They’re made that way.” That day Mr. Rogers tried 


to beat a train to a level crossing. When the will was read it was 
found he had invested heavily in a fictitious oil well and held 
shares in a company formed to extract gold from sea sand. The 
eulogistic newspaper obituaries referred to him as a “most pro- 
gressive citizen.”—Canadian National Railways Magazine. 
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A Modern German Locomotive at the Seddin 


HE principal objects of railway improvement from 
the point of view of the management are increase 
in the speed and in the reliability of the movement 
improvement in the comfort of passengers and 
the all-important problem of securing 
in management. It is this last with 
which the Railway Technical Congress in Berlin in Sep- 
tember, 1924, and the exhibitions at Berlin-Seddin and 
the Charlottenburg Technical Institute was primarily 
concerned. The proceedings of the Congress as well 
the exhibits indication of the direction which 
future progress will take. 

Messrs. Wagner and Lorenz, speaking for the steam 
locomotive industry, set forth the advantages of the turbo- 
locomotive, which promises great savings over the recipro- 
cating steam locomotive of the same tractive force, besides 
advantages which the condensing locomo- 
tive has shown, including low water consumption and 

reater starting power. The reciprocating locomotive, 
however, can also be improved, and in making up the 13 


of freight, 
last, but not 
greater efficiency 


least, 


some 


c1lve 


offering other 


types of standard locomotives for the German railways 
the advantages of feed-water heating by waste steam and 
waste gas and the preheating of combustion air will have 
to be considered. 

The extension of the use of pulverized fuel in Germany 
was recommended. V. Z. Caracristi (United States) had 
only good words to say of this type of fuel. He showed 
how by an improved mixture of coal-dust with intake 
air and the lowering of the excess of intake air a high 
degree of fuel efficiency was obtained. Other advantages 


pointed out were the more accurate regulation of firing, 
of sparks and the utilization of cheap grades 
addition, the possibility of feeding the pul- 


obviating 
In 
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of coal. 
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Many Improvements Suggested at Convention— 


Extensive Fxhibits of Equipment = 


By Dr. Kurt Geisler 





verized fuel with a pump the same as with liquid fuel 
was mentioned. At the Seddin exhibition cars specially 
designed for the transportation of pulverized fuel were 
on view. 

Professor Lomonossoff (Russia) reported on experi- 
ments with a 1,200-hp. Diesel locomotive with a thermal 
efficiency which put all other locomotives “in the shade.” 
It used only one-third as much fuel-oil as an oil-burning 





steam locomotive of the same tractive effort under equal 
conditions. The Diesel locomotive with which Professor 
Lomonossoff experimented is not provided with electric J 
transmission as is the general practice in Germany; in- tr 
stead, the motor works directly on the axle. This ma- h 
chine, therefore, as Dr. Seiliger pointed out, obtained a it 
thermal efficiency of 35 per cent. Compared with this : 
the efficiency of the modern superheated-steam locomotiv: 
in Germany amounts to but 9 per cent. Several types of 


of Diesel locomotives of small power were on view 
the Seddin exhibition, equipped with the Lentz hydraul 
drive or with compressed air transmission. The remaii 
der of the self-propelled cars exhibited and demonstrate 
at Seddin were propelled by internal combustion moto 
with performance similar to those of automobiles. 
the Congress itself rail-motor cars were barely touche 
upon; only Mr. Fleck (Berlin) reported on the produce: 
gas motor car which has already undergone extensi\ 
tests and which because its constant readiness a1 
great economy may soon come into much wider use. 
As the self-propelled motor car can be efficiently us 
in competition with steam only on lines of light traffic 
so, as the speakers on electric operation stated. electrific 
tion is economical only on lines of heavy traffic densit) 
Lines of such density, however, are, as Mr. Pforr r 
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ported, of sufficient number in Germany so that the 
introduction of electrical operation in Germany can be 
looked for soon on an increasing scale; particularly on 
urban and suburban lines can development in this direction 
be no longer delayed. Mr. Reichel (Berlin) pointed out 
that the building of electric locomotives was tending 
toward standard types. 

In the transportation of freight it is proposed to solve 
the problem of securing greater efficiency by the intro- 

















Signal Exhibits at Seddin 


Juction of cars of higher capacity. Several experimental 
trains with such equipment are already in operation. They 
have central buffer couplings and continuous, quick-act- 
ing, compressed-air brakes*, concerning which Mr. Stravy 








hese new designs approximate American practice. The usual European 
t car, as is generally known, has two protruding buffers on each 
The cars are held together by chains coupled manually. No kind 


of automatic brake is used extensively in freight service in Europe outside 


rermany.—-Editor. 
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(Munich) spoke at the Congress. Many of these cars 
are equipped for self-unloading and most of them have 
either roller or ball bearings. Mr. Laubenheimer (Ber- 
lin) reported in detail on the use of heavier cars, and 
pointed out the additional advantage that they permit of 
heavy trains which are shorter and can be run at greater 
speed. Consequently, unloading facilities do not have to 
be so extensive, thereby bringing savings. 

The fastest and heaviest trains, however, bring no profit 
if the cars stand around in yards, unused. Better utiliza- 
tion of yard facilities is a crying need. Messrs. Blum 
(Hanover), Risch (Braunschweig), Simon-Thomas 
(Utrecht) and Baeseler (Munich) recommended a re- 
organization in part of existing facilities, the introduction 
of level yards with suitable propulsion equipment along 
the tracks themselves and movement of the cars into their 
proper classifications by accelerating devices or sliding 
brakes, which will make it possible for the slow-running 
car to be speeded up and the rapid-running car to be re- 
tarded. This would enable every car to be moved quickly 
without stops exactly to the place where it was desired. 

The development of rapid transportation has made 
necessary a similar development in signal and safety de- 
vices. Especially interesting in this connection were the 
reports of Messrs. van Driel (Holland) and H. S. Bal- 
liet (signal engineer of the New York Central). The 
German railway men were equally interested in the per- 
formance of the repeating cab-signal and the account of 
the use of the daylight color-light signal in the United 
States. The audible cab-signal was believed to have par- 
ticular advantages for foggy weather. This device and 
the color-light signal will be introduced in Germany on an 
experimental scale. 

Heavier traffic brings new problems for those in charge 
of maintenance of way and bridges. These must be 
strengthened to meet new conditions. The mileage of 
lines in Germany which will stand an axle-loading of 25 
tons will have to be considerably increased if the eco- 
nomical heavy car is to be introduced on all the main lines. 
Especially valuable in this respect were the performances 
reported by Mr. Simonsson (Goteborg, Sweden) who 
made exceedingly important suggestions on the strength- 
ening of bridges by the application of concrete reinforce- 
ment. It is likely that a great deal of work of this kind 
will be undertaken in Germany shortly. 

The problems of railway shops are not sufficiently 
peculiar to railways to be dealt with in detail. That mod- 
ern shop management and the introduction of scientific 
methods are important, goes without saying. The stand- 
ardization of machine tools reported on by Messrs. Fuchs, 
Jigen, Semke and Gotz should be meitioned in this con- 
nection. Shortly we shall have in Germany standard cars 
and standard locomotives, into the design of which every- 
thing of value which has been brought out in recent ex- 
periments will be incorporated. 





Gulf Coast Lines Baggage Car—Built by American Car & Foundry Company 
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Eight “old timers’” clubs, consisting of employees who have 
service records of 40 years or more, have been organized on 
the Union Pacific. The total membership is now over 2,000. 


The Railway Development Association of the Southeast 
held a convention at Atlanta, Ga., on February 4 and 5. W. 
R. Tucker (A. B. & A.), was elected president of the asso- 
ciation. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has filed a petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission asking an extension of 
time to July 1 in which to complete the automatic train con- 
trol installation required by the commission's order of June 13, 


1922. 


At Nearman, Kan., on February 7, Missouri Pacific pas- 
senger train No. 104, southbound, was derailed and its loco- 
motive fell or ran against the engine of a freight train standing 
on a siding; and both engines were overturned. One passen- 
ger and four trainmen were killed and three other persons 
injured. 


During 1924 the Central of Georgia operated 98 per cent of 
its passenger trains on time, compared with 96.9 per cent in 
1923. A total of 37,269 passenger trains were operated, of 
which 36,509 maintained schedule. In 1924 a total of 5,033 
out of 5,399 or 93.2 per cent of its manifest freight trains 
operated time. Locomotives averaged 92,742 
miles per engine failure. 


were also on 


Purchases and Stores Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Purchases and Stores Division 
of the American Railway Association will be held at St. Louis, 
Mo., May 19, 20 and 21. 


Nearly Seven Millions for I. C. C. 


The House on February 5 passed the independent offices appro- 
priation bill carrying an appropriation of $6,853,962 for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the fiscal year 1926, as recom- 
mended in the report of the committee on appropriations, after 
testimony had been presented before it by members of the com- 
mission and by representatives of.the National Industrial Traffic 
League showing the need of larger sums than had been allowed 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 


C. & N. W. Train Robbers Apprehended 


Four men have been apprehended and have confessed killing a 
Chicago & North Western express guard on December 30 in an 
attempt to secure a shipment containing $100,000 on the Viking 
Express, reported in the Railway Age of January 10. One of 
the first men to confess, the one who fired the shot, was a former 
employee of the road, and the second had been employed previously 
for six years as baggageman, brakeman and collector, frequently 
having been assigned to the Viking Express. The third man was 
a policeman in the Chicago Detective Bureau who had been em- 
ployed as a baggageman on the road for 11 years. The trial was 
started at Waukegan, IIl., on February 2. 


Chicago Claim Conference 


Parks C. Archer, general claim agent of the Chicago & 
Alton, was elected chairman of the Chicago Claim Conference, 
Personal Injury section, at its January meeting. Mr. Archer 
was formerly secretary of the conference. He succeeds O. J. 
Adamson, assistant general claim agent of the Chicago & 
North Western. F. D. Perry, claim agent of the Chicago, 


furlington & Quincy, was elected vice-chairman, succeeding 
a a 


Williston, claims attorney of the Pullman Company. 
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F. L. Johnson, assistant to the general claim agent of the 
Chicago & Alton, was elected secretary, succeeding Mr. 
Archer. The meeting place of the conference was changed 
from the City Club, Chicago, to the Sherman Hotel, where 
future meetings will be held. The Personal Injury section 
of the Chicago Claim Conference meets once a month to dis- 
cuss current matters arising out of the handling of personal 
injury claims, and is composed of the representatives of the 
claim departments of the various lines operating into Chicago. 


C. N. R. to Seek to Enter Quebec Goldfields 


The Canadian National will seek permission from Parliament 
this session to build a railway into the new mining region of 
Rouyn in northwestern Quebec. Some time ago a proposal was 
made that a railway be built to link up Rouyn with the larger 
centers of the south. The government of Ontario for some time 
has been considering such a move. Sir Henry Thornton ex- 
pressed the belief that there was sufficient traffic in that mining 
region to warrant the construction of a new railway line. At 
any rate, the presence of a line would aid in the development of 
the district, a need that had been recognized for some time. 


Broad Street Station 


Broad Street station, of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Philadel- 
phia has a stationmaster, four assistant stationmasters, eleven 
ticket examiners and nine ushers and they guide about 80,0 
people daily. Included in the stationmaster’s organization is a 
baggage and a postoffice department. The baggage department 
consists of a baggage agent, 195 baggage men and 17 checkers 
who handle a daily average of 3,000 pieces of baggage, 21 tons 
of mail and 67 tons of newspapers. The postoffice department 
consists of a postmaster, three assistants and 14 attendants, all of 
whom are bonded. These employees handle a daily average of 
20,000 letters and parcels, 3,000 of which are registered. 


The Ubiquitous Omnibus 


Edward F. Loomis, secretary of the National motor truck 
committee of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
estimates that 2,500,000 passengers were carried by omni- 
buses in the United States and Canada in 1924, about 53,000 
buses being in use. He classifies these vehicles as follows: 





Common carrier independents...............eceececces 31,100 
DO SD: Siventmasecdeeines onaeseeceeeceweresnns 3,000 
DT ¢62@ ete bagediees elu bed aces eed} & ein hehe ow wadieied 1,000 
I 66 th i ee ees eee ee ied tee eedakbenniet 15,000 
Sightseeing, tourist amd Contract... cccccccccccccccccecs 1,500 
Industrial use, including real estate, department store, 
apartment house, garage and factory service........ 1,075 
De GE nk 0 6 0.66 0.6064 66 ck hi 5K KOK See0 250 
i ee rr eT re er ee 52,925 


Electric railways, which used 1,200 buses on January 1, 
1924, now report no less than 3,000. 


New York Central Employees Buy 
Twelve Millions of Stock 


The New York Central announces that 41,570 employees have 
accepted the company’s offer of stock in the corporation at !10, 
which is about $12 per share below the market price. Stock worth 
more than $12,000,000 was subscribed for. Approximately one 
employee out of every four on the system is on the list of sul 
scribers and the number of common stockholders is more t!an 
doubled. Originally the offer was limited to 35,000 shares but 
68,747 additional shares were later added. 

All subscriptions for one or two shares will be filled under “he 
allottment plan. Subscribers for three or four shares will receive 
two shares; subscribers for five to eight, three shares; nine to 
twelve, four shares; thirteen to sixteen, six shares. Paymen' 1s 
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to be made in monthly installments. Before this offer was made 
the New York Central had 36,500 stockholders. There will now 
be about 78,000. Subscriptions from the various roads in the 
system were: New York Central, 23,689 individuals; Big Four, 
8821: Michigan Central, 3,624; Indiana Harbor Belt, 1,919; Chi- 
cago Junction Railway, 1,472; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 1,234; 
Boston & Albany, 811. Subscriptions for one share were re- 
ceived from 23,103 employees; for two to five shares from 15,963 
employees; six to ten shares, 1,757 employees, and eleven to 
twenty shares, 747 employees. 


N. P. Fuel Economy Slogan 


“A scoop of coal dumped with the ashes in the clinker pit every 
time a fire is cleaned on a Northern Pacific locomotive would waste 
$15,000 a year. 


A single pound of coal wasted daily in each station 
stove would cost $7,000 
a year. Savings in 
similar amounts may be 
effected with proper at- 
tention.” So read the 
announcement of a fuel 
economy slogan contest 
open to every Northern 
Pacific employee, which 
ran from October 30 to 
December 10, 1924. 

During the _ contest 
2,100 slogans from 
nearly 450 participants 
were submitted. The 
winner of the first prize 
of $50 is J. J. Schmidt, 
chief yard clerk at the Fourth street yards, St. Paul, Minn. His 
slogan, accompanied by a triangular design about which the words 
are attractively grouped for display purposes, is shown in the 
illustration. B. M. Pederson, of the office of the auditor of freight 
receipts, St. Paul, was the winner of the second prize of $25. 
His slogan is “Coal, burn it as your own.” 

The slogan idea arose with the committee of the Northern Pacific 
representatives who attended the convention of the International 
Railway Fuel Association at Chicago last May. Practically every 
department on every division of the railroad was represented in 
the slogans submitted. The contest judges were C. L. Nichols, 
general manager; T. J. Cutler, mechanical superintendent, and M. 
M. Goodsill, assistant general passenger agent. 

The first prizes slogan will be used in the form of stickers and 
on envelopes, letter heads and engine equipment, including shovels. 
It will also be posted wherever coal is used on the railroad. 











Gaspe Inhabitants Want C. N. R. 
to Take Over Their Railways 


Need for improved railway facilities in the Gaspe peninsula of 
Quebec province was impressed upon the Dominion government 
last Saturday when a deputation waited upon George P. Graham, 
Minister of Railways and Canals, and other ministers at Ottawa. 
It was pointed out that the two railways in the peninsula—the 
Atlantic, Quebec & Western, and the Quebec Oriental—were giv- 
ing a service quite inadequate to the needs of the 70,000 people. 
Lack of railway transportation, it was claimed, was driving people 
away from one of the oldest sections of the country. Acquisition 
of the two railways by the government and incorporation in the 
Canadian National system was suggested, but the difficulty of 
financing such a scheme was pointed out to the delegation by the 
ministers. Finally it was agreed that a meeting should be arranged 
between Mr. Graham, Sir Henry Thornton and J. H. Kelly, the 
latter of the Quebec provincial government, to devise some means 
of improving railway facilities on the peninsula. 


Arbitration in the Transportation World 


A number of shippers and representatives of the railroad and 
mship companies were guests of the Arbitration Society of 
America at a luncheon at the Lawyers’ Club of New York on 
February 6. William C. Redfield, former Secretary of Commerce, 
presided. The purposes of the Arbitration Society were clearly 
outlined by Judge Moses H. Grossman, the founder and executive 
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head of the society. Remarkable progress has been made in sev- 
eral industries and particularly in the moving picture industry, in 
settling claims by arbitration rather than litigation. Wéill H. Hays 
of the moving picture industry is responsible for the statement 
that $1,500,000 was saved to that industry during the first year 
that arbitration was in effect. Brief addresses were made by 
Judge Edwin L. Garvin, of the United States Federal Court; 
A. J. Wolfe, chief of the Commercial Laws Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and A. Lane Cricher, of the Transporta- 
tion Division of the Department of Commerce. 

At the conclusion of the program resolutions were adopted 
endorsing the plans, purposes and activities of the Arbitration 
Society of America. The chairman was authorized to appoint a 
committee of nine, consisting of three railroad men, including a 
representative of the express companies, three representatives from 
the shippers and three from the steamship companies; this com- 
mittee to formulate plans for the nationwide use of arbitration in 
shipping and other contracts of transportation companies. The 
states of New York and New Jersey now have laws providing for 
the incorporation of arbitration clauses in contracts. Congress has 
just passed a federal arbitration bill. The Arbitration Society is 
arranging for an intensive educational campaign during the week 


of April 20-26. 


Georgia Lines Restored 


The Atlantic Coast Line, blocked many days by floods in Georgia, 
resumed through traffic on February 2, as reported in the Railway 
Age last week; and the Seaboard Air Line’s tracks were made 
passable on February 6. The past week has been devoted to the 
restoration of freight traffic. 

On Monday, February 2, the Atlantic Coast Line sent south 
from Savannah five through passenger trains after 11 p. m., the 
accumulation of the preceding 10 hours (the Seaboard Air Line 
used this road from Savannah to Jacksonville until the 6th). 
From 1,000 to 2,000 passengers spent the afternoon in Savannah, 
most of them in sight-seeing. 

The Florida fruit and vegetable shippers suffered not only from 
difficulties in forwarding their goods, but also from the scarcity 
of empty cars, but some loads were started northward on February 
1 and the car famine was relieved by the 7th. 


The Seaboard Air Line bridge over the Altamaha river was not 














Wide World 


A Wash-out Near Waynesboro, Ga., During Recent Severe 
Floods in the South 


damaged, but the roadway was flooded for several miles north and 
south of the river. The flood subsided very slowly and not much 
could be done toward reballasting until the 31st. 

Northbound Florida freight of the Seaboard Air Line was sent 
during the blockade by three different routes: over the Georgia 
Southern & Florida to Atlanta; via the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic by way of Thalmann, Ga., and over the Atlantic Coast 
Line through Albany and thence to Atlanta by the Central of 
Georgia. Later (January 29) when the Southern Railway’s cross- 
ing of the Altamaha at Hazelhurst was restored, freight was sent 
over the Atlantic Coast Line to Jesup, thence by the Southern to 
Helena and from there by the Seaboard to Savannah. 
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California Seeks Uniform Grade Crossing Standards 


A conference of representatives of the California Highway Com- 
mission, the steam and electric railroads, the street railway com- 
panies and the California Association ot County Supervisors, was 
called by the California Railroad Commission on February 3 at 
San Francisco, Cal., to establish standard designs for different 
types of grade crossing construction and protective devices for 
grade crossings, through the issuance of two general orders pro- 
posed by the commission. The standards as proposed provide that 
installation of new protective devices and the repainting of old 
ones be carried out in accordance with certain standards. 

The commission would prescribe one or more signs at each cross- 
ing. Where there is an electric railroad in a street a sheet metal 
sign may be suspended over the center line of the intersecting 
street. lor “automatic flagmen” hereafter installed a specification 
will be prescribed. The proposed general order also regulates the 
manner in which crossings shall be protected by watchmen. Private 
crossings are to have a rectangular sign not smaller than 2 ft. by 
3 ft. 

The carriers’ representatives at the conference were favorable 
to the adoption of standard protection devices but objected to the 
provision specifying the manner in which flagmen should protect 
the crossings; and they asked for two weeks’ time in which to 
consult with their signal departments as to whether the proposed 
standards of installation of automatic flagmen could be carried out. 
Further discussion of this general order was set over until the 
first of March. 

The other general order discussed was that relating to types of 
Five different types of crossings 
No definite action was taken 


construction for planking, etc. 
were designed by the commission. 
on this order 


Second Trick Westbound Hump Crew 


This euphonious title describes a gang of 25 men who switch 
cars in the yard of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Pitcairn, Pa., 15 
miles east of Pittsburgh, who, in a period of about four months, 
handled 57,467 freight cars without damaging one of them. A 
group photograph of these men, including also the yardmaster and 
assistant yardmaster, is shown herewith. One of the character- 
istics of this crew, which may be called an element in its remark- 
ably successful work is, according to the editor of the Pennsylvania 
News, its varied make-up. “There is a mixture of gray-haired 
middle-aged judgment and youthful enterprise and 
energy.” The older men, by long training, know precisely how 
cars should be handled; and there are young and spry workers 
“who handle the cars exactly as they should.” 

Will every member of this crew contribute, to the best of his 


wisdom, 


ability, to achieve a_ perfect 
team score The answer to 
this question, says the Penn 


sylvania News, is found in 





the record. 
Moreover, the other crews 
doing 


in this vard_= are 





fine work, and some of 





suggested that 
Pitcairn would like to 
hear from any freight yard 


them have 






anywhere in the country 
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Second Trick Westbound Hump Crew, Pennsylvania Railroad Freight Yard, Pitcairn, Pa. 








February 14, 1925 


which has equaled or can equal the record here noted, 

In 103 days ending with December 24, the six crews working 
on the humps in this yard handled 297,373 cars and damaged only 
81 of them. 

Following are the names of the men in the picture, left to right: 
Standing, high in the rear—H. B. Bradbeck, George Long. Seated 
—Carl R. Sceuer, Thomas Cronan, William R. Alters, George \y. 
Smeltzer, E. R. Binkey, C. T. Grove, George W. Arendas, John 
W. Benner, George Robb, Thomas Watson. 

Standing—Jesse Yarnall (general yardmaster), C. H. Conrad. 
Scott Barns, William Olson, Emerson B, Steeber, Jesse Huffman, 
J. L. Kemsey, Clark K. Overdarf, James McAllister (assistant 
yardmaster), Seward Crookston, Frank Hamill, Ollie E. West. 
Grant Hughes, Newton A. Miller (assistant to McAllister), ‘ G. 
McDowell, Levi Neff (motorman). 


Crow’s Nest Case Completed 


Before Canadian Supreme Court 

After over three days of argument by counsel for the various 
parties the appeal of the three Prairie provinces to the Supreme 
Court of Canada on points of law from the finding of the Dominion 
Railway Board of last October setting aside the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Agreement as a factor in Canadian freight rates was concluded 
before the Supreme Court on Friday night of last week, and judg- 
ment was reserved. It is expected the court will expedite its de- 
cision in view of the request of the federal government made a 
few weeks ago that the judgment be available early in this session 
of the Canadian Parliament so that the question of effecting an 
adjustment of the national freight rates problem by legislation, if 
necessary, would be possible. 

Most of the argument before the Supreme Court was a repetition 
of that submitted to the federal Cabinet last November in the 
appeal of the Prairie provinces to that body on questions of merit 
and of that presented to the Dominion Railway Board last Sep- 
tember in the original fight of the shippers against the restricted 
application by the railways of the Crow’s Nest Agreement as 
restored to effect last July 7. H. J. Symington of Winnipeg last 
week reiterated his former contention that the Crow’s Nest Act 
was a special act and therefore overrode the general Railway Act 
as to freight rates and the Dominion Railway Board, created by 
and subject to the latter act, was thus robbed of jurisdiction in 
the Crow’s Nest Agreement. On the other hand, the railways 
through Eugene Lafleur of Montreal, W. N. Tilley of Toronto 
and Alistair Fraser of Montreal, argued that the Dominion Rail- 
way Board had full control over all rates. At the same time, the 
peculiar position of the Canadian National, which was not with 
the Canadian Pacific a party to the Crow’s Nest Agreement of 
1897, was explained by Mr. Fraser. This railway had to meet the 
rates imposed by the agree- 
ment on the Canadian Pacilic, 
and he contended that if the 
appeal of the Prairie 
province were sustained it 
would have the effect of im- 
posing both unjust and un- 
fair rates on the Canadian 
National, whereas the duty 
of the Dominion Railwa 
Board was to see that that 
road, with all other railway 
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noted, in Canada, got just and reasonable rates. He also contended that 
orking if the construction of a statute produced results not anticipated 
d only by those who framed it it should not thus be construed. 

; ‘In the course of Friday’s argument one member of the Supreme 
right; Court, Justice Mignault, expressed himself clearly on the issue 
eated when he stated: “I am inclined to think the intention of Parlia- 
se VW. ment was to give the Dominion Railway Board complete jurisdic- 
John tion with regard to tariffs.” 

Robert E. Finn, representing the Maritime provinces, argued 
ee, that the Crow’s Nest rates were statutory; that they were binding 
man, on the Dominion Railway Board; that the provisions applied only 
istant to the mileage of the Canadian Pacific in 1897 when the Crow’s 
W ms, Nest Agreement was effected; also that the Canadian Pacific had 
J. G. wrongfully interpreted the sections of the agreement that related 

to rates on its lines in the Maritime provinces. He would, he said, 
like to see the agreement applied to all the mileage of the Canadian 
Pacific, instead of just the mileage existing when the agreement 
ourt first became effective. 
rious 
reme Grand Trunk Stockholders in England 
— Threaten Canada’s Credit 
ded Replying to the statement of Lord Askwith, chairman of the 
idg- Grand Trunk stockholders’ protection committee in London, that 


de- the people he represents would strongly oppose any further bor- 
rowing by the Dominion government for the Canadian National 
sion Railways until the stockholders in London receive reversionary 
an interest in the profits, George P. Graham, Minister of Railways 
“Neither the Cana- 


lea 


, if and Canals at Ottawa, made this statement: 

dian government nor the Canadian National Railways have any 
ion fear of not being able to borrow all the-money they want in 
the London.” He declared that the government had every assurance 
rit from financial interests that plenty of money would be available 
Ep- for the Dominion when required. He said that representatives of 
red the government were not going to London in the spring to discuss 
as their erievances with representatives of the Grand Trunk stock- 
ast holders. 
ict 
“ American Locomotive Company 


in The annual report of the American Locomotive Company 
issued this week shows net income available for dividends 
“ amounting at $6,649,507, equivalent after the regular 7 per cent 
I- dividends on the preferred stock, to $9.80 per share on the 
4 company’s common stock. The company’s net available -— 
dividends in 1923 totaled $12,376,565. Gross earnings in 1924 
t totaled $56,301,843 as compared with $90,180,176 in the preced- 
ine year. After deducting $47,410,441 for the cost of manu- 
; facturing, maintenance and administrative expenses, an allow- 
| ance of $1,445,890 for depreciation on plant properties and 
$36,004 for interest on bonds of constituent companies, there 
remained a gross profit for 1924 of $7,409,507 from which has 
been deducted an allowance of $760,000 for estimated United 
States and Canadian income taxes, the remaining balance of 
$6,649,507 being the net available profit for the year. 

During the year four regular quarterly dividends each of 
$1.75 per share, amounting in all to $1,750,000, were paid on 
the 250,000 shares of $100 par value preferred stock of the 
company, and four quarterly dividends each of $1.50 per share, 
mounting to $3,000,000, were paid on the 500,000 shares ot 
common stock without par value, making in all $4,750,000 ot 

idends paid during the year. 

\fter the payment of the preferred and common dividends 

ere remained a surplus for the year of $1,899,507 from which 
as been reserved $875,009 for additions and betterments to 
ie plants, leaving a balance of $1,024,507 which has been 
redited to the surplus account. 

During the vear there was expended for additions and bet- 

rments $1,737.552, which has been charged to the reserves 
reviously created for such purposes. ~ 

The inventory account on December 31, 1924, including ma- 

rials, supplies, stock locomotives and parts and contract 

ork in process, amounted to $7,705,151 in comparison with 
*12.815,053 for the same items on December 31, 1923. The 
aterials and supplies have been valued at cost or market 

‘ice which ever was lower. Unfilled orders on the books 

' the company on December 31, 1924, amounted to $12,532,- 
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462, of which about one per cent was foreign business. Un- 
filled orders on December 31, 1923, totaled $17,789,873. 
CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT oF THE AMERICAN LocomoTIvE CoMPANy, 


Montreat Locomotive Works, Limitep, anpD AMERICAN Locomo- 
TIVE Sates CorrorRation—ComBINED 
Twelve months 
ended Decem- 
' ' ber 31, 1924 
SI ANNI sini iia i'n a ds corte or a egcthianok hinds ien ne le ete waved ae $56,301,843 


Manufacturing, maintenance and administrative 
sein, sq aerr REET TEL OTE Tee $47,410,442 
PN a a ee a es 1,445,890 
Interest on bonds of constituent companies, etc... 36,004 48,892,336 
abe ae $7,409,507 
Deduct for United States and Canadian income taxes........ 760,000 
Available I ae wa win dbanee unin k un bee wad wk bewe eaeue $6,649,507 
PVeeemNS GM preferred. atnck.......s..cccccccccccccccccenee, 1,750,000 
eee Gi GN MUNIN 5 5 osu ncecundesecuedeececuui 3,000,000 
Surplus after A on oan ninebanibaueS bis Chis dk maennuiks $1,899,507 
Reserve for additions and hetterments...................... 875,000 
ee "$1,024,507 


Canadian Government to Discuss 
Freight Rates in Parliament 


Equalization of railway freight rates was one of the big fea- 
tures of the speech from the throne read at the opening of the 
fourth session of the fourteenth Canadian Parliament in Ottawa 
last week. Frequent references in that speech, which discloses 
in a general way the federal government’s legislative program for 
the session, to transportation and its cost indicates that, more than 
anything else, this will be a freight rates session. The demand 
of the Prairie provinces for the full restoration of the Crow’s 
Nest Agreement, the demand of British Columbia for complete 
removal of the Rocky Mountain differential in freight rates, and 
the demand of the Maritime provinces for some arrangement that 
would give them lower rates into Central Canada all have to be 
met in some manner, and it is the view of the federal government 
that some system of equalization for the whole country is the only 
way out. 7 

That part of the speech from the throne dealing with the ques- 
tion of freight rates follows: 

“It is apparent that even the most rigid economy in public ex- 
penditures will not suffice to solve this pressing problem of the 
cost of living and the problem of taxation incidental thereto. 
Their ultimate solution lies largely in increased production and the 
development of new and wider markets. It is to be borne con- 
tinually in mind that the existing burden of taxation is due mainly 
to uncontrollable expenditure in the nature of payments and obli- 
gations arising out of the war, and to the encumbered position of 
the Canadian National Railways. 

“It is becoming increasingly evident, however, that quite as im- 
portant a factor as the customs tariff in their effect upon produc- 
tion and living costs are transportation costs and rates, by land 
and see. It is the opinion of my advisers that the attention of 
Parliament at the present session should be directed more particu- 
larly to the desirability of effecting a freer movement of com- 
modities through an equalization of railway freight rates as be- 
tween provinces and Iccalities, and through a lowering of carrying 
charges upon shipments by water The procedure it may 
be advisable to follow with respect to railway freight rates will 
in some measure necessarily depend upon the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the appeal respecting the Crow's Nest Pass Agree- 
ment.” 

It was also intimated in the speech that steps would be taken 
this session to better meet the growing transportation needs of 
the people in the fertile Peace river country in Northwestern 
Alberta. 

Most of the fight on freight rates this session will come from 
the Progressives of Western Canada, and their leader, Robert 
Forke, on his arrival at Ottawa last week outlined the attitude 
of his party on the question: 

“We want lower freight rates and we want them provided by 
statute. We consider that in this lies the salvation of the West. 
We don’t mind at all other sections have the same—equalization 
is a good thing—but, if that new country is to be built up, proper 
facilities and reasonable rates of transportation are vital. It would 
be the greatest incentive to immigration and, by more people com- 
ing in, the burden will be distributed and eased in its effects upon 
the individual. The railways, of course, are entitled to rates that 
are reasonable, but our idea is that with lower rates there will be 
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more people 
production. The increased volume of business to the railways will 
more than compensate for any modification in the rate structure. 


It is all right to go to the Supreme Court to have it define the 


law as is now being done, but Parliament in this case will be the 
court of last resort Quite apart from anything the supreme judi- 
ciary may determine, it will be the duty of Parliament to lay 
down, in statutory form, definite governing principles. The West 
will forego the Crow’s Nest schedule only if it gets something 
just as good, but we want it binding. As I sense the feeling of 
our people, that will be the outstanding theme of the western mem- 
bers this session, but there will be others.” 


His Garden Is the Talk of the Whole Road 

The illustration on this page is a view in the grounds oi the 
station of the Great Northern at Elk, Wash., 30 miles east of 
Spokane, which have been beautified by George Dishmaker, the 
agent, with such unusual success, that his “garden” is the talk of 
the whole road. Some of those who have seen this unique beauty 
spot have observed that in all probability no prettier station park, 
created under such circumstances, could be found in the whole 
country. Mr. Dishmaker began, with an ordinary commonplace 
tract, back in 1910. He is a bachelor and, perhaps, has more 
spare time than do most station agents. 

Transcontinental travelers by the thousand have admired this 
beauty spot; and Chairman Louis W. Hill is said to have had his 
car set off at Elk, for an afternoon, that he might make more than 
a cursory inspection of the station and surroundings. His com- 
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ica Act of 1867 are a fruitful subject of litigation, and the mc 
recent decision by the Privy Council may indicate the necessity « 

further Imperial legislation. The case, in effect, raised the qu 

tion of the power of the Dominion Parliament to legislate f 

the general advantage of Canada in circumstances other than tho 

which amount to an extraordinary peril to national life. Lord 
Haldane, delivering the judgment of the Judicial Committee of tl 

Privy Council, held that the Dominion Parliament had no suc 

general legislative power. . . .. 

“The facts are comparatively simple. In 1907 the Dominion 
Parliament passed the well-known Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, enabling industrial disputes between any employer in Canada 
and any one or more of his employees as to a large range of 
matters to be referred to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
as provided by the act. In case of a reference, the process of lock 
out or strike is suspended pending the reference and is made pun- 
ishable; where a lock-out or strike has occurred a reference may 
be imposed upon the parties. In the case before the committee a 
dispute had occurred in 1923 between the Toronto Electric Com- 
missioners and some of their employees, and the dispute was 
referred to the respondents in pursuance of the Act of 1907. The 
commissioners then began an action in the Supreme Court of 
Ontario for an injunction to restrain proceedings under the Act 
of 1907 on the ground that the act was ultra vires. The Supreme 
Court, by a majority of four judges to one, held that it was intra 
vires; but this decision has now been reversed. In other words, 
the Judicial Committee—which is not bound by precedent to the 
same extent as other courts of law—has nevertheless elected to 





The Work of a Great Northern Station Agent in His Spare Time 


mendatory words were answered by Mr. Dishmaker in the modest 
statement that his primary purpose had been personal; it was his 
own love of flowers that started him, and which kept up this en- 
thusiasm. The little park is said to be a riot of color from early 
spring until the autumn, 


Suggests Legislation in Britain to Give Canadian 
Parliament More Authority in Industrial Disputes 
The decision of the Privy Council of Great Britain holding that 
the Canadian Industrial Disputes Act, better known as the Lemieux 
Act, was beyond the powers of the Dominion Parliament in so far 
as it applied to a dispute between the Toronto Electric Commis- 
sioners and their employees has raised the question as to the validity 
of the act in disputes of a nation-wide significance. The law was 
enacted in 1907 and the Toronto dispute occurred in 1923. The 
Supreme Court of Ontario upheld the act, but this decision was 
reversed by the Privy Council, the court of last resort in the 
British Empire. The decision was based on the powers allotted 
respectively to the Dominion and provincial governments by the 
British North America Act of 1867. Authoritative comment in 
England regards the decision as pointing to the necessity of revising 
this act. The Times (London) says: 
“The respective powers in Canada of the Dominion Parliament 
and of the Provincial Legislatures under the British North Amer- 


follow closely the stream of previous decisions which began to 
diverge from its original channel after 1882 and has flowed with 
increasing force ever since. There can, of course, be no doubt 
raised as to the legal soundness of the judgment. It is a final 
matter and, so far as pure construction is concerned, there is an 
end of this particular dispute. At the same time there is also no 
doubt that a different policy of construction pervades the decision 
from that which was in the air in 1882. 

“This policy, moreover, is one that seems to move in a different 
direction from the main trend of actual events both in Canada and 
in the United States. Centralization of national powers is on the 
whole the modern tendency of the courts throughout North Amer- 
ica, and it may be that the Act of 1867 will have to be amended 
so as to secure for the Dominion Parliament full power to act 
for the general advantage of the Dominion apart altogether from 
what Lord Haldane calls ‘some extraordinary peril to the national 
life of Canada.’ It would seem to be not impossible to reconcile 
wide provincial legislative rights with the recognition of the fact 
that there is a central Canadian government concerned with the 
common interests and wants of the whole Dominion. Apparently 
this was the legal view in 1882 and it is not the legal view in 
1925. If Canada should desire to restore the position laid down 
in 1882, the Imperial Parliament would hardly resist the demand 
It would not be the first occasion when an apparently logical but 
inexpedient stream of legal decisions had been reversed by statute.” 
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The Traffic Club of Philadelphia held its annual meeting 
on February 9. E. H. Porter, traffic manager of the Atlantic 
Refining Company, was chosen president of the Traffic club 
in place of Robert C. Smith. 


The Passenger Rate Men’s Club of the United States and 
Canada held its annual banquet in Chicago on February 5. 
Cc. A. Cairns, passenger traffic manager of the Chicago & 
North Western, was the principal speaker. 


Forty thousand is the estimated number of suburban pas- 
sengers who were delayed for an hour or two at the Pennsyl- 
vania station, New York City, on the afternoon of Friday, 
February 6, because of a derailment in the tunnel leading to 
the Long Island Railroad which blocked the eastbound main 
track between four and five o’clock for about 20 minutes. 


The Canadian Pacific reports the arrival of a special pas- 
senger train at Vancouver, B. C., on February 6, in 84 hrs. 
10 min. from Montreal, said to be the best time ever made 
between these cities. The train carried passengers and mails 
which had arrived at St. John, N. B., on February 1, and 
which were expected to make the journey from Liverpool to 
Yokahoma in 25 days. 


A hearing on a petition of western cattle shippers to lower live- 
stock freight rates from the states west of the Mississippi river 
without increasing rates on other commodities which opened in 
Kansas City, Mo., on January 30, and ended on February 7, will 
be renewed in the first part of April in Chicago. Among those 
testifying at Kansas City were Joseph H. Tedrow, railroad com- 
missioner of the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce and L. E. 
Wettling, manager of the Statistical Bureau of Western Railroads, 
Mr. Tedrow testified that a 20-per cent reduction in long-haul and 
a 10-per cent reduction in short-haul rates had diverted cattle 
from Kansas City to Chicago and St. Louis markets. He intro- 
duced figures to show that where formerly the cost per 100 Ib. of 
cattle transported from ranges was 22% cents more to Chicago 
than to Kansas City, it is now only 12% cents more, while rates 
to St. Louis formerly were 8% cents more and are now only 1% 
cents more. Mr, Wettling introduced testimony to show that out 
of every dollar paid for livestock 94.46 cents went to the shipper, 
the freight portion being 3.48 cents and the commission, feed and 
other marketing expenses 2.06 cents. 
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Dictionaries Provided for Cross-Word Puzzlers on the 
Broadway Limited 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a decision find- 
ing not justified a proposed readjustment of rates on butter, eggs 
and live and dressed poultry from points in Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas to certain defined territories and eastern destinations. 
The suspended schedules were ordered cancelled and a mileage 
scale basis prescribed. The report also prescribed maximum rates 
on butter, eggs and poultry from points in Texas to eastern 
destinations, 


Court News 


Compensation for Coal Confiscated in Emergency 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that no emergency, 
however great, ever supersedes the provisions of the Fifth 
Amendment requiring that just compensation must be paid to 
the owners of coal confiscated under the Lever Act, Sec. 25, and 
that the railroad must pay the market value. Evidence was 
held properly admitted as to the market for coal for export 
purposes at the place where the confiscated coal was shipped. 
—Southern v. Consumers’ Fuel Co. (Ky.) 262 S. W. 581. 


United States Supreme Court 
Tentative Valuation by I. C. C. Held Not Appealable 


On March 28, 1923, the Interstate Commerce Commission, pro- 
ceeding under §19a, Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, de- 
clared tentative valuations of the properties of the Delaware & 
Hudson system as owned June 30, 1916, and allowed 30 days from 
April 12 for protests. Elaborate protests were duly presented. 
Before they were acted upon the railroads making up the system 
began a proceeding in the federal district court for the Southern 
District of New York, June 13, 1923, claiming that defects in the 
valuation order prevented them from adequately protecting their 
rights by protest, and praying that it be annulled. The petition 
stated that the Commission refused to investigate, ascertain and 
report many facts relative to values as required by the statute; 
refused to investigate, ascertain and report concerning properties 
used; refused to apply to inventories prices existing and current 
on June 30, 1916; omitted to report analyses of the methods em- 
ployed for ascertaining values, costs, etc.; also omitted to investi- 
gate and report the amount of working capital actually used for 
the purposes of a common carrier. 

Upon motion the petition was dismissed for want of equity, and 
the matter was brought before the Supreme Court of the United 
States by direct appeal. , 

Quoting paragraphs a, b, f, h, and i of section 19a, the Supreme 
Court says: 

“The ‘tentative valuation’ of the statute is no more than an 
ex parte appraisement without probative effect. By the authorized 
‘protest’ the carrier may offer objections to anything done or” 
omitted in respect thereof and secure the Commission’s rulings 
before the valuation becomes final. Prior to the present pro- 
ceeding, protests, raising the very issues now tendered, had been 
made and were awaiting action. There is nothing to indicate that 
the Commission wilfully disregarded the law as honestly in- 
terpreted, or failed to proceed in an orderly manner, or that it will 
not consider and pass upon all the matters set up in the protest and 
repeated here. Pending further action by it the tentative valuation 
will not become final and no proceedings thereon can be taken. 
Under the circumstances disclosed appellants must pursue the 
remedy provided by the statute and give the Commission oppor- 
tunity to take final action before they can properly ask interposition 
by the courts.” 

The decree below was therefore affirmed. Delaware & Hudson 
v. United States. Decided January 5, 1925. Opinion by Mr. 
Justice McReynolds. 
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The Illinois Central and the Chicago Great Western have made 
agreements with their engine service employees calling for wage 
increases of approximate six per cent without important changes 
in working rules, similar to the agreements made by the Southern 
Pacific and a number of other western lines. 


The Missouri Pacific has granted wage increases of approxi- 
mately six per cent to its engineers and firemen represented 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and [-nginemen. The agree- 
ment, which calls for no changes in working rules, is sub- 
stantially the same as those made by the Southern Pacific and 
several other western lines. 


Warren S. Stone, chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, has issued a call for a meeting of representatives of 
the fifteen railroad unions in Chicago on February 20 to discuss 
the continuation of the labor organizations’ activities in the “con- 
ference for progressive political action” which has been sponsored 
by Senator Robert M. LaFollette. A meeting of the LaFollette 
conference is scheduled to take place on February 21. 


Labor Board Decisions 
Status of Married Women Employees 


The Railroad Labor Board has ordered the following addition 
to the rules in the clerks’ agreement on the Kansas City Southern: 
“Women employees shall not be taken out of service by reason of 
their marriage so long as this does not prevent them from satis- 
factorily fulfilling the requirements of the positions occupied.” 

Decision No. 2774. 


Passes for Enginemen 


In ruling on the proposal of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville to give to enginemen the same consideration as to free trans- 
portation as is given to other employees in the service, the Railroad 
Labor Board tacitly approved this action by calling attention in 
its decision to its uniform rulings that employees of any given class 
shall be given the same consideration in granting free transporta- 
tion as is given other employees. The rule which has been in 
effect between the enginemen and the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville specifies that enginemen in service one year will be 
granted annual passes over the division to which they are assigned 
and after two years, over the entire system, a more favorable rule 
than those affecting other employees. The proposal of the manage- 
ment to eliminate this rule was to avoid the discrimination in the 
furnishing of passes which has existed.—Deciston No. 2810. 


Wages and Rules for Illinois Central Telegraphers 


The Railroad Labor Board has decided that the present wages 
of the telegraph employees on the Illinois Central are just and 
reasonable and has denied the employees’ request for wage in- 
creases, as well as requests for revisions of rules governing Sun- 
day and holiday service and for a vacation rule. This decision 
was entered in a dispute between the Illinois Central and the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. The dispute was submitted to the 
Labor Board after the two parties in conferences had reached an 
agreement on all but three of the 20 rules in dispute. The em- 
ployees requested a wage increase of six cents an hour for all 
telegraphers except agents at small non-telegraph stations for 
whom an advance of five cents an hour was asked. In addition, 
the employees sought the revision of rules covering work per- 
formed on Sundays and holidays, to provide payment of time and 
one-half times the hourly rates for all such service, and the 
incorporation in the schedule of a new rule providing for 15 days’ 
vacaticn with pay annually for all employees covered by the 
schedule. The position of the Illinois Central in denying the wage 
advances and the changes in rules was upheld in all three cases 
by the board.—Decision No. 2836. 


German Railways Experiment With Motor Trucks 


Interstation motor truck freight service has been inaugu- 
rated in Germany by the administration of the State Railways 
in Leipzig, according to Hernando de Soto, U. S. Consul at 
Leipzig. Each of the three motor truck trains in operation 
consists of one 5-ton truck and two trailers. About 93 miles 
are covered daily. If satisfactory results are obtained more 
lines will be opened. 


New Sleeping Car Company in Spain 


A new Spanish sleeping car company has been formed in 
Barcelona, according to Assistant Trade Commissioner Burk 
at Madrid. In exchange for the exclusive right to manufac- 
ture sleeping cars for the Spanish railways, the company, 
known as the “Cia. Iberica de Coches Camas, Coches Come- 
dores, and Trenes de Lujo, S. A.,” guarantees to furnish 
equipment at lower prices than those now offered by the Inter- 
national Sleeping Car Company. 


Miscellaneous Notes 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce reports the 
following : 

The South African Railways reduced freight and passenger rates 
on January 1. Agricultural products, including fresh fruit, received 
especially important reductions, and rates on fertilizer were also 
lowered. It is believed the reductions will lessen the annual rail- 
way income about £500,000. 

The usual seasonal decline in Italian railway traffic was not 
shown in December. Carloading increased 28 per cent compared 
with the same month in 1923. 

A bill empowering the London & North Eastern to build a new 
line in Nottinghamshire (Robin Hood’s forest) has been deposited 
for introduction into Parliament next session. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has liquidated its Warsaw 
office, as of January 1. In the future, activities in Poland will be 
under the direction of the Paris office of the company. 

Three direct trains weekly between Moscow and Helsingfors 
in each direction will be run, according to a new through-traffic 
agreement between Finland and Russia. At first only passenger 
service will be provided. The Russians must begin this traffic with 
their cars and continue for four months, after which Finnish cars 
will be run for two months, inasmuch as the proportion of rail- 
road lines in each territory is two to one. 

“Freight Forwarding in the United States and Abroad,” a bul- 
letin prepared by E. S. Gregg, chief, Transportation Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; John F. Butler, 
Assistant Commercial Attaché, Paris; Douglas Miller, Trade Com- 
missioner, Berlin, and H. B. Allin-Smith, Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner, London, may be obtained by application to the Trans- 
portation Division. 

A loan for the improvement of the Sorocabana Railway (Brazil) 
is being negotiated by the state of Sao Paulo. The amount desired 
is reported to be approximately £1,500,000. All railway equipment 
is to be bought in England. 

A loan for the betterment of the Rumanian railways is ex- 
pected as a result of the visit in London of the Rumanian Minister 
of Finance. 

A report on the market for railway motor vehicles in Colombi 
by Carlton Jackson, Commercial Attaché at Bogota, may be ob- 
tained by interested persons upon application to the Transportati 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The Italian State Railway order for 600 freight cars has be 
split among four Italian manufacturers. The order has_ been 
divided into eight lots of 75 cars each, and distributed as follow 
Two lots (150 cars) to the Fiat Company of Turin at 28,000 1: 
one lot (75 cars) to the Fervet Company of Carmagnola (Turin 
at 28,350 lire, four lots (300 cars) to Magliola Antonio e Fig! 
of Santhia (Novara), at 25,990, 26,870, 27,475, and 27,790 lire, a1 
one lot (75 cars) to the Consorzio Operaio Metallurgica Italiano of 
Milan at 28,690 lire. 
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Locomotives 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Lovis.—See this company under Freight 
Cars. 


Tue INDIANA Harpor BELT is inquiring for 5 eight-wheel 
switching locomotives. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric contemplates buying 10 
2-10-2 type locomotives. 


Tue Cxuicaco Suor® LINE has ordered one 0-6-0 switching loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Isianp & Paciric has ordered 10, 0-8-0 
switching locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 24, 


Freight Cars 


THe Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA is inquiring for 280 under- 
frames for bailast cars. 

Tue ANpbEs Coprer MINING CoMPANY is inquiring for 15 flat 
cars and 10 gondola cars. 

Tue Union OF SoUTH AFRICA is inquiring for 27 cattle cars 
of one type, 15 cars of another type and 27 gondola cars. 

THE Boston & MAINE is asking for prices for material on 500 
box cars which it may decide to build in its own shops. 

THE SLoss-SHEFFIELD STEEL & IRON CoMPANY is inquiring for 
75 hopper cars of 55 tons’ capacity and 25 gondola cars of 55 
tons’ capacity. 

Tue Kansas City, Mexico & ORIENT is inquiring for 150 box 
cars of 40 tons’ capacity ; 50 stock cars of 40 tons’ capacity and 50 
automobile cars. 

Tue Minneapo_is, St. Pau & SAutt STE. Marte has ordered 


125 ore cars from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation, 
and 125 ore cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THe MiInNEApoLis & St. Louis has arranged with the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company for the purchase of 1,000 box cars, 
500 gondola cars, 200 flat cars, 125 refrigerator cars and a number 
of locomotives. 

Tue Union Paciric has ordered 500 flat cars from the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Company and 500 gondola cars from the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 10. 

Tue SEABOARD Arr LINE has given a contract to the American 
Car & Foundry Company for the repair of 274 box cars, and a 
contract to the Richmond Car Works for the repair of 726 venti- 
lated box cars. Inquiry for prices on this work was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 10. This item has not as yet been 
officially confirmed, 


Passenger Cars 
Tue St. Louts-SAN FRANCSICo is inquiring for 10 baggage cars. 


Tue MInNEAPOLIS, St. PAuL & SAULT STE. MARIE is inquiring 
10 milk cars. 
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THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis is inquiring for 
2 dining cars and 2 baggage cars. 


THE NORTHERN Paciric has ordered a gasoline-driven motor 
coach and trailer from the Oneida Manufacturing Company. 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered 15 baggage cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company, and 15 coaches, 5 observation 
cars and 5 dining cars from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation. Inquiry for these cars was reported in the Railway 
Age of January 10, 


Iron and Steel 


THE New York CENTRAL has asked for bids on about 600 tons 
of steel for three bridges in Indiana and Ohio. 


THE Boston & ALBANY has received bids for about 1,100 tons 
of steel for a new station and subway at Springfield, Mass, 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric has placed orders for 
45,000 tons of rail divided as follows: Illinois Steel Company, 
37,845 tons, Inland Steel Company, 5,000 tons and Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company, 2,155 tons. 


Machinery and Tools 
THE New York CENTRAL is inquiring for a vertical punch. 


THE NEw YorRK CENTRAL has placed an order for a cotter and 
keyseat milling machine. 


THE Missouri Paciric has placed orders for a 34-in. by 18-ft. 
plate bending roll and a 100-ton bushing press. 


Miscellaneous 


THE New York CENTRAL has placed a contract with the Atlan- 
tic Works of East Boston, Mass,, for the construction of 10 steel 
gasoline hoisting barges. Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of January 24. 
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A Bumping Post Almost Concealed by Flowers at a Station 
in Amsterdam, Holland 








FREIGHT CAR REPAIR SITUATION 





Number Cars awaiting repairs Per cent of 

freight —_——_“— — cars await- 

1924 cars on iine Heavy Light Total ing repairs 
Jamuary 2 .cccsss 2,279,363 118,653 39,522 158,175 6.9 
Poe skcanenans 2,274,750 125,932 46,815 172,747 7.6 
| EB ttcechwawe 2,279,826 144,912 49,957 194,869 8.5 
ON BD wwadeues 2,304,020 157,455 48,589 206,044 8.9 
gy ee 2,293,487 143,962 47,017 190,979 8.3 


ita from Car Service Division reports. 


Cars repaired 


(FES LS — SS 

Mcnth Heavy Light Total 
ee Ee re 87,758 2,073,280 2,161,038 
DE Scdeetuecacecueténeéaene anaes 77,365 2,213,158 2,290,523 
Serer os CODDWed been eaeea Ree 70,480 1,888,899 1,959,379 
DED. Naccdudcieebanesdannawe 74,295 1,372,277 1,446,572 
DEE ocictckwecencencesneosenad 66,615 1,288,635 1,355,250 
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Oscar W. Loew has been placed in charge of advertising 
and sales promotion of the Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


The Louisville Bridge & Iron Co., Louisville, Ky., is con- 
structing a fabricating shop 104 ft. by 360 ft., and a paint and in- 
spection building 50 ft. by 70 ft. 


The Inland Steel Company is preparing plans for improve- 
ments to its Indiana Harbor, Ind., plant, to cost approxi- 
mately seven and one-half million dollars. 


W. R. Danley is now president of the Roto Company, 
Hartford, Conn., makers of boiler tube cleaners. Mr. Danley 
succeeds J. D. Cherry, who died on January 3. 


James F. Twohy, secretary of Twohy Bros., railroad con- 
tractors, Seattle, Wash., has been elected vice-president of the 
Pacific Car & Foundry Company, Seattle, Wash 


John Y. Sloan, sales agent of the Pullman Car & Manufac- 
turing Corporation, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to manager of sales, with the same headquarters. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
has removed its Boston, Mass., office from 49 Federal street 
to 80 Federal street, which is the new Chamber of Commerce 
building. 


Charles Haydock, engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Water Companies, has resigned to become vice-president and 
general manager of the Lansdale Foundry Company, Inc., 
Lansdale, Pa. 


The Canadian Concrete Products Co., Ltd., has established 
a sales office in Montreal at room 312, Transportation build- 
ing. Paul Kircher has been elected vice-president of this com- 
pany, with headquarters in Montreal at the above address. 


The American Car & Foundry Company will remove its 
operating and auditing departments about May 1, next, from 165 
Broadway to the sixth floor of 30 Church street, New York City. 
The executive and other departments will follow about May, 1926, 


W. H. Wiewel, assistant general sales manager of the 
United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager of the Standard Seamless Tube 
Company, with headquarters at New York, to succeed B. F. 
Bart, resigned. 


J. L. Price, vice-president and treasurer of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, has been appointed vice-president 
and general manager of the newly organized Bendix Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, and president and general manager of the 
Bendix Brake Company, South Bend, Ind., a subsidiary of the 
Bendix Corporation. 


The Coplan Steel Corporation, Inc., Ogdensburg, N. Y., has 
completed its plant at Ogdensburg, and is now on a pro- 
duction basis for the supply of chromatic heat resisting steel 
grate bars. A. H. Coplan is president and Godwin Shenton, 
vice-president, Ogdensburg. J. H. Burwell, 2708 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, is the New York representative. 


C. F. McCuen, whose appointment to take charage of the 
sales of W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 7, is no longer connected with the 
Camel Company as general sales agent, having resigned that 
position several months ago. The item as published might 
have caused the erroneous impression that Mr. McCuen con- 
tinues also with the Camel Company. 


The sales department of the Baltimore office of the Syming- 
ton Company will be removed about February 16 to New 
York and will continue under the jurisdiction of R. H. 
Gwaltney, vice-president in charge of eastern and southern 
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sales, with headquarters in the Woolworth building, New 
York. I. O. Wright, sales engineer, with office in the Mary. 
land Trust building, will continue to represent the Symington 
Company on the railroads having their principal offices in 
Baltimore. 


E. I. Cornbrooks has been appointed sales manager of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Companay, New- 
port News, Va., succeeding Benjamin G. Fernald, who has 
resigned on account of ill health. Mr. Cornbrooks has been 
connected with the company for nearly twenty years, serving 
first as chief draftsman in the hull department and later as 
superintendent of hull construction and superintendent of 
construction. He has had an important part in the develop- 
ment of the company’s new products, including railroad equip- 
ment and large hydraulic turbines and accessories’ such as 
regulating gates, valves, penstocks and surge tanks. 


Charles J. Graham, vice-president of the Graham Bolt & 
Nut Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., who in December bought the 
Gould Coupler Company and the Gould Storage Battery 
Company from Commodore Charles A. Gould, has disposed 
of his holdings to a group of New York bankers who are act- 
ing for the Symington interests. The new company will be 
the Gould Coupler Company of Maryland, and William §. 
Gould, vice-president of the old company, will be president of 
the new company. The policies of the old company will be 
continued under Mr. Gould’s direction, and there will be no 
material change in the management. This statement is author- 
ized by Charles J. Symington, president of the Symington 
Company. 


Obituary 


N. A. Campbell, field representative of the New York Air 
Brake Cohpany, New York, died suddenly in Boston, Mass., 
on February 4, at the age of 60. He had been connected with 
the New York Air Brake Company for 25 years as field repre- 
sentative, originally in the western territory, but in recent 
years he covered the New England territory. 


Lynn B. Easton, manager of the Laidlaw works of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, New York, 
died at Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 24 at the age of 40. Mr. 
Easton had served for over 20 years at Laidlaw, in the sales 
department of the corporation, having started as time clerk, 
and then held many positions until he became manager of the 
works. 


Trade Publications 


STEEL ConsTRUCTION.—A mathematical explanation of the de- 
velopment of the various formule recommended in the standard 
specification for the design, fabrication and erection of structural 
building steel for the proper reduction of working stresses, is given 
in a 64-page booklet issued by the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Cleveland, Ohio. The Code of Standard Practite issued 
on October 1, 1924, to cover conditions not referred to in the 
specification, is also included in the booklet. 


THE RaAILRoAp Lapor Boarp,-in Decision No. 2784, has ordered 
the following wage increases in rates of pay of the clerical em- 
ployees on the International-Great Northern represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees: Storekeepers, assistant store- 
keepers, chief clerks, foremen and other clerical supervisory forces, 
two cents an hour; clerks with one or more years of experience, 
two cents an hour; clerks with less than one year’s experience, one 
cent an hour; train and engine crew callers, assistant station 
masters, train announcers, gatemen and baggage room employees, 
two cents an hour; janitors, elevator operators and watchmen, one 
cent an hour; office boys and messengers, no increase; freiglit 
handlers and truckers, one cent an hour; sealers, scalers and in- 
spectors, one cent an hour above truckers’ rates; stowers, loaders 
and coopers, two cents an hour above truckers’ rates; common 
laborers, an increase of two cents an hour; telephone switchboard 
operators, no increase, 
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BANGcoR & Aroostook.—A contract for a bridge, to cost ap- 
proximately $60,000, consisting of two 150-ft. spans and a 33-ft., 
6-in. deck-plate ‘girder, E-60 loading, over the East branch of the 
Penobscot river at Grindstone, Me., has been awarded to the 
American Bridge Company. 


Cuicaco & ALton.—This company plans the construction with 
company forces of additional yard tracks at North Wood River, 
Ill., to cost $25,000 and a brick freighthouse at Fulton, Mo., to 
cost $16,000. 


Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued a certificate authorizing the construction of a 
branch line of 7.8 miles from a connection with the main line at 


Beaton, Mich. 


CuicAco GREAT WESTERN.—This company plans the construction 
of a 100-ton frame coaling station with motor drive continuous 
“VY” bucket elevator at Marshalltown, Iowa, to replace a coaling 
station which was destroyed by fire 60 days ago. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—This company is calling for 
bids for the construction of a car repair shed at Hulbert, Ark. 


ELKHaArT & SANTA Fe.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the con- 
struction of a line of 56 miles from a point near Elkhart, Kan., 
to a point in Cimarron county. 


Great NoRTHERN.—This company has authorized the construc- 
tion of water treating plants at Benson, Minn., Morris and Her- 
man; a power plant at Minot, N. Dak.; an engine terminal at 
Troy, Mont.; gravel washing plants at Chinook, Mont., and War- 
land; line revisions at Kipp, Mont., Durham and Coran; and 
extensions to passing tracks and additional sidings at 33 stations 
at various points along the line. The cost of these projects will 
aggregate $1,120,000. 


Houston, BEAuMoNT & ORANGE INTERURBAN.—(Electric).— 
This company has awarded a contract to W. H. Nichols & Co., 
Houston, Tex., for the construction of a 110-mile electric inter- 
urban line from Houston via Beaumont to Orange. 


ItttInois CENTRAL.—This company plans the construction of a 
one-story passenger station, 24 ft. by 90 ft., at New Athens, III. 


IttrInois CENTRAL.—This company has awarded a contract to 
Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the construction of founda- 
tions for the locomotive and car repair shops at Paducah, Ky., 
reported in the Railway Age of January 31. The buildings which 
are to be constructed include a locomotive erecting shop, locomo- 
tive repair shop, car repair shop, carpenter shop, wood mill and 
storeroom, foundry, boiler shop, blacksmith shop, power house, 
tank shop and air brake shop. The project will cost approximately 
$6,000,000, 

Los:ANGELES & SALT LAKE.—This company has awarded a con- 


tract for the construction of a brick garage, 66 ft. by 180 ft., at 
Cedar City, Utah, to cost $40,000. 
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MANIsteeE & Repton.—The [iitéfstate Commerce Cofimission 
has issued a certificate authorizing the construction of an exten- 
sion of 1.25 milés at Jones Mill, Ala. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—This company plans the construction of 
new facilities at various points on its line which will aggregate 
$2,200,000 in cost. These projects include the extension of a dock 
along the Detroit river at Detroit, Mich., at a cost of $510,000; 
grade separation in Detroit, to cost $500,000; a freight station for 
fruit and other perishables at Detroit, to cost $170,000; separation 
of grades at Monroe avenue, Wayne, Mich., at a cost of $150,000; 
at Detroit avenue, Toledo, Ohio, at a cost of $117,000; at Carma, 
Mich., at a cost of $55,000; at Belleville Road, Wayne, Mich., at 
a cost of $64,000; and at Prospect street, Ypsilanti, Mich., at a 
cost of $45,000; a steel and concrete bridge to replace a trestle at 
Irving, Mich., to cost $37,000; replacement of the superstructure 
of a bridge at Union City, Mich., at a cost of $41,000; replace- 
ment of girder spans for heavier loading at Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
sattle Creek, Mich., at cost of $54,000 and $34,000 respectively ; 
replacing an approach span of a draw bridge at Bay City, Mich., 
at a cost of $40,000; additional yard tracks at Hartsdale, Ind., to 
cost $107,000; second main track on the belt line extension at 
Detroit, to cost $33,000; a storage yard on the belt line extension 
at Detroit to cost $44,000; and storage tracks at Wyandotte, Mich., 
to cost $53,000, 


Missourt Paciric.—This company is calling for bids for the 
construction of a passenger station at El Dorado, Ark. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA -& St. Louis.—This ‘company has 
awarded a contract to the Gould Contracting Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for the construction of a reinforced concrete round- 
house at Hollow Rock Junction, Tenn., at a cost of approxi- 
mately $70,000 to replace a frame roundhouse recently destroyed 
by fire. This company plans a line revision at Hollow Rock, 
Tenn., with company forces to cost $48,000, 


Paciric Fruit Express.—This company has awarded a contract 
to Guthrie & Company, Portland, Ore., in connection with the 
construction of its car repair shops at Nampa, Idaho, reported in 
the Railway Age of December 13, 1924. The project will cost 
approximately $450,000, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract for grading, masonry and track 
work for additional tracks at Thurlow (Pa.) yard has been 
awarded to the James McGraw Company, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company plans the rearrangement with 
company forces of its facilities at Twelfth street in Chicago, 
at a cost of $70,000. This company has awarded a contract 
for the construction of a second main track from Highland, 
Ohio, to Cromers, at a cost of $352,000. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—This company is now engaged in grade 
separation work at Novi, Mich., which will co ¢ $240,000. 


Texas & Paciric.—This company is preparing plans for the 
rebuilding of part of its car shops at Marshall, Tex., which were 
destroyed by fire on January 16, with a loss estimated at $200,000. 


Union Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract for the 
construction of a stucco passenger and freight station at Parco, 
Wyo., to cost $57,000. This company has also awarded a contract 
for the construction of a 24-ft. by &84-ft. frame passenger station 
at North Bend, Nebr., to cost $15,000. Company forces will erect 
a 350-ton steel coaling station with sanding and water facilities 
at La Salle, Colo., at a cost of $65,000. 





Louisville & Nashville Baggage and Mail Car—Built by Pressed Steel Car Company 
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Boston & Maine—New Director—William B. Skelton, of 
Lewiston, Me., has been elected a director to succeed Charles S. 
Cook, of Portland, resigned, 


BurraALo, RocHester & PittssurcH.—No Dividend Action— 
Directors meeting on Janaury 30 failed to take action on the com- 
mon dividend. Semi-annual dividends of 2 per cent have been paid 
on this stock since 1919. The regular semi-annual dividend of 3 
per cent on the preferred was declared. 


Eton, JouretT & Eastern.—Final Valuation.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a final valuation report in which 
the final single-sum value for rate-making purposes, as of June 30, 
1914, of the properties owned and used, and used but not owned, of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern, 
devoted to common-carrier service, is placed at $34,660,000. The 
carriers had claimed as a minimum a value of $55,000,000 but the 
commission has reduced the final figure below that of the supple- 
mental tentative valuation, which gave the final figure as $39,049,- 
163, including $5,389,385 for working capital. The commission 
has determined that the maximum investment in properties remain- 
ing in transportation service on date of valuation was $33,970,392. 
The estimates of its engineers indicate that on valuation date the 
cost to reproduce the properties new was $37,172,882 and the cost 
less depreciation was $28,559,235. The present value of lands was 
reported as $3,530,194 and the commission allows $1,000,000 for 
working capital. The report discusses the carriers’ contention that 
expenditures, charged when made to income and operating expense 
accounts, were incurred for additions and betterments and were 
properly chargeable to investment in road and equipment, but finds 
that the claims are to a considerable extent based on estimates 
and therefore declines to include them in the restated investment 
account. Of the final figure of $34,660,000, $19,660,000 is for 
leased property, including $19,250,000 for the property leased from 
the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern, 


FLoripA East Coast.—Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for an issue of $1,200,000 of 4% per cent equipment 
trust certificates, which it is proposed to sell to J. P. Morgan & 
Co., at not less than 95. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orltent.—Reorganizsation Plan 
Rumored.—Reports from Kansas City are to the effect that a plan 
of reorganization is ready for submission to Judge John C. Pollock 
of the Federal District Court of Kansas. The plan is said to have 
been drafted by a group composed chiefly of Kansas citizens and 
headed by W. T. Kemper, receiver for the Orient property; 
Clifford Histed, vice-president and general solicitor of the road 
and winning bidder at the sale of the road on March 27, 1924, at 
Wichita, and H. F. Hall, a Kansas City grain dealer. The Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient has been in the hands of receivers since 
April 17, 1917. 


Kansas City NorTHWESTERN RAILWAY.—Rehabilitation.—This 
company has filed three applications with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as part of a general scheme for the refinancing 
of the company and the rehabilitation of its property, formerly 
owned by the Kansas City Northwestern Railroad as a part of 
the Missouri Pacific system. The company asks authority to 
operate the line, from Kansas City to Leavenworth, Kan., 161 
miles; to create a first mortgage on the property of $3,000,000 
and to issue $2,500,000 of bonds; and also for a loan from the 
government of $2,355,731 to be secured by deposit of the bonds 
as collateral. 

MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Receiver’s Certificates —The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized the issuance of $200,- 
000 of receiver's certificates at 5 per cent to be used to refund a 
certificate of like amount at 5% per cent. 

Missourr Paciric.—Equipment Trusts—Kuhn-Loeb & Co., have 
sold $8,820,000 5 per cent equipment trust series D maturing from 
March 1, 1926, to March 1, 1940, at prices to yield approximately 
495 per cent. The equipment covered includes 50 locomotives, 
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4,000 freight cars and 78 passenger cars, having a total value of 
$11,760,000. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis Ramway.—A pplication to 
Complete C. & O. Line —The proposal of O. P. and M. J. Van 
Sweringen, dated August 20, 1924, for unified control and opera- 
tion by this company of the railroads of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Hocking Valley, 
the Erie and the Pere Marquette, has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as an exhibit accompanying an ap- 
plication for a certificate authorizing this company to complete the 
construction of a line from Limeville, Ky., to Valley Crossing, 
Ohio, which was started by the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern, a 
subsidiary of the Chesapeake & Ohio, and was included in the 
budget of that company for 1925. The application contained 
nething in the nature of an application for authority to effectuate 
the plan, although the exhibit states that it is subject to the neces- 
sary approval of the commission, but it was stated that upon the 
effectuation of the plan a substantial amount of funds would be 
available to the applicant. The Chesapeake & Ohio Northern had 
built the line to Waverly, Ohio, and had intended to complete it 
by building from Waverly to Valley Crossing, about 63 miles, but 
it has now been deemed best to effect the construction through 
the instrumentality of the applicant. It was stated that the new 
line will provide a new and direct connection between the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Hocking Valley and will be an important 
link in the proposed unified system. 


New York, New Haven & HArtrorp.—Equipment Trusts.— 
J. P. Morgan & Co. have sold $3,645,000 5 per cent equipment 
trust certificates, authority for which was recently given by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The equipment includes 12 
electric passenger locomotives, 10 Mountain type and 15 steam 
switching locomotives, 5 electric freight locomotives, 4 electric 
switching locomotives, 13 multiple unit passenger cars, 20 gasoline 
rail motor cars, 3 wrecking cranes and one gas-electric car, cost- 
ing approximately $4,920,000. Interstate Commerce Commission 
approval of this issue was given on January 29, 1925. 


Rio GRANDE EASTERN RAILWAY CoRPORATION.—Correction.—An 
item in the Ratlway Age of January 24, 1925, page 300, relative to 
this company incorrectly gave the location of its line as from Algo- 
dones to Hagan, Tex., 12.6 miles. This should have read Hagan 
Junction, N. Mex., to Hagan. Hagan Junction is a point on the 
Santa Fe and the line operates in Sandoval county, N. Mex. 


SEABOARD Arr LiINnE.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for the authentica- 
tion and delivery of $2,845,000 of first and consolidated mortgage 
6 per cent bonds, to reimburse the treasury for expenditures in 
retiring equipment trust obligations, and to be pledged as collateral 
for short term loans, 


St. Louis SoUTHWESTERN.—Equipment Trusts—Hayden, Stone 
& Co., and Freeman & Co., New York, have sold $1,530,000 5 per 
cent equipment trusts at prices to yield from 4 to 4.90 per cent. 
The equipment covered includes 1,000 new 40-ton steel underframe 
box cars valued at $2,044,000. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion approval of this issue was noted in the Railway Age of 
February 7. 


WESTERN Paciric.—Review of Operations—See article on an- 
other page of this issue entitled “Western Pacific Possibili- 
ties.” 


Dividends Declared 


American Railway Express.—$1.50, quarterly, payable March 31 to holders 
of record March 16. 

Cripple Creek Certral.—Preferred, 1 per cent, quarterly, payable February 
28 to holders of record February 14 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexicc.—134 per cent, quarterly, payable March 
2 to holders of record Feltruary 20 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Feb. 3 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 


SD a canintcencusuensenduces. 82.78 81.94 63.18 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Gr EE. ciccus Ocbekeere shes ees 90.61 90.18 83.99 
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Railway Officers 














Executive 


C. J. Smith, executive assistant to the persident of the 
Canadian National, has ben appointed vice-president in charge 
of European and continental affairs, with headquarters in 
London, England. The office of executive assistant to the 
president has been abolished. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. Johns has been appointed treasurer for the receiver of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., succeeding W. W. Cole. 


Operating 


J. H. McElwain has been appointed acting assistant train- 
master of the Ft. Wayne division of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


J. H. Tonge, superintendent of the Washington terminal, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
manager, and the position of superintendent has been abol- 
ished. 


A. G. Garrett has been placed in charge of the transporta- 
tion department of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., succeeding L. L. Bankard, who has 
been placed in charge of the car service department. 


Thomas C. Mulligan has been appointed manager of the 
marine department of the Central of New Jersey, with head- 
quarters at New York, succeeding A. A. Hesser, deceased. 
Mr. Mulligan will be in charge of the construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of all floating equipment of the company. 


E. F. Rummel, superintendent of the Sioux City division of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at 
Cioux City, Iowa, has been transferred to Spokane, Wash., 
succeeding F. G. Hill, transferred. E. H. Bannon, trainmas- 
ter at Milwaukee, Wis., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Sioux City division, succeeding Mr. Rummel. W. E. 
Cummings has been appointed trainmaster at Tacoma, Wash. 


Andrew Halkett, superintendent of the Moose Jaw division 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., has been promoted to acting general superintendent 
of the Alberta district, with headquarters at Edmonton, Alta., 
succeeding J. M. Cameron, who has been granted a short 
leave of absence. W. H. Ruthven, trainmaster on the Moose 
Jaw division, has been promoted to acting superintendent of 
the division, succeeding Mr. Halkett. 


F. H. Hooper, whose promotion to superintendent of car 
service of the Kansas City Southern, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of January 31, was 
born on November 15, 1885, at Walnut, Kans. He entered 
railway service in January, 1902, as a telegraph operator on 
the Kansas City Southern and served in that capacity until 
May, 1906, when he was promoted to train dispatcher. He 
was promoted to chief train dispatcher in April, 1918, and 
was promoted to trainmaster in September, 1920. Mr. Hooper 
was assigned to the office of the assistant to the general su- 
perintendent of transportation at Kansas City in February, 
1922, where he remained until his recent promotion to super- 
intendent of car service. 


Newman Kline, general superintendent of the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., whose retirement on 
February 1 was reported in the Railway Age of January 31, was 
born in 1859 at Adrian, Mich. He entered railway service in 
1874 as a telegraph operator on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, now a part of the New York Central. He was later 
appointed chief clerk to the assistant general manager of the 
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Northern Pacific and subsequently was promoted to assistant 
superintendent of transportation and to assistant to the gen- 
eral manager. On September 1, 1898, Mr. Kline was promoted 
to superintendent of the Yellowstone division, where he re- 
mained until April, 1902, when he was transferred to the Pacific 
division. He was promoted to assistant general superintendent of 
the Eastern district in April, 1903, and in January, 1908, was ap- 
pointed division superintendent, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn. He was promoted to general superintendent of the Eastern 
district on June 1, 1919, in which position he remained until his 
recent retirement. 


F. H. Shaffer, whose promotion to assistant general man- 
ager in charge of the first district of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, with headquarters at Springfield, Mo., was reported in 
the Railway Age of February 7, was born on September 30, 
1882, at Mattoon, Ill. He entered railway service in 1895 as 
a telegraph operator on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis and was later train dispatcher and chief dispatcher. 
In August, 1906, he became a train dispatcher on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. After successive promotions to chief 
dispatcher and trainmaster, Mr. Shaffer was appointed train 
dispatcher on the Ft. Worth & Denver City in April, 1911. 
He was subsequently promoted to chief dispatcher and held 
that position until May, 1918, when he was appointed trans- 
portation clerk in the office of the vice-president of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. He 
was promoted to superintendent of the Eastern division in 
March, 1920, where he remained until his recent promotion to 
assistant general manager. 


J. Cannon, assistant general manager of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to 
general manager, with the same headquarters, succeeding 
J. M. Egan, whose death on January 26 was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 31. The office of vice-president in 
charge of operation, which was also held by Mr. Egan, will 
not be filled at this time. R. C. White, engineer maintenance 
of way and structures, with headquarters at St. Louis, has 
been promoted to assistant general manager, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Mr. Cannon. R. C. Williams, super- 
intendent of the Missouri division, with headquarters at Poplar 
Bluffs, Mo., has been transferred to the Memphis division, 
with headquarters at Wynne, Ark., succeeding A. A. Miller, 
promoted. C. C. Chapman, inspector of transportation, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, has been promoted to superintend- 
ent of the Missouri division, succeeding Mr. Williams. 
C. McNay, office manager in the office of the vice-president 
and general manager, has been promoted to assistant to the 
general manager, with headquarters at St. Louis, a newly 
created position. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


A. A. Miller, superintendent of the Memphis division of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at Wynne, Ark., has been 
promoted to engineer maintenance of way and structures, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding R. C. White, 
promoted. 


B. V. Davis, division engineer of the Cincinnati and North- 
ern divisions of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Covington, Ky., has been transferred to the Chicago division, 
with headquarters at Peru, Ind., succeeding D. Hubbard, who 
succeeds Mr. Davis on the Cincinnati and Northern divisions. 


Traffic 


H. G. Williamson has been appointed general agent of the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex., in charge of a newly established agency. 


F. C. Board has been appointed general agent of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., succeeding T. P. Hinchcliff, whose promotion to as- 
sistant general passenger agent, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was reported in the Railway Age of January 24. 


William Phillips, European manager of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters in London, England, will return 
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to Montreal to become manager of the industrial department 
of the company, succeeding W. P. Fitzsimmons, ecently trans- 
ferred to the company’s United States lines, with headquarters 
in Buffalo. 


H. E. Hurst, traveling freight and passenger agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Tulsa, 
Okla., has been promoted to general agent, with the same 
headquarters, a newly created position. E. M. Higgins, trav- 
eling freight agent, with headquarters at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has been promoted to division freight agent, with the same 
headquarters, also a newly created position. 


Edward D. Osterhout, whose promotion to passenger traffic 
manager of the Reading, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., was announced in the Railway Age of January 24, was 
born in Philadelphia, 


Pa., on October 13, 
1886. He began his 
railroad career with the 
Pennsylvania at its 


North Philadelphia sta- 
tion in 1903. On No- 
vember 1 of the same 
year he entered the 
service of the Philadel 
phia & Reading (now 
Reading Company) as 
a clerk in the general 
passenger department. 
He served in that capac- 
ity until May 1, 1910, 
when he was appointed 
chief rate clerk. On 
November 1, 1917, he 
was appointed special 
representative of the de- 
partment and on Octo- 
ber 1 of the follow- 
ing year he was promoted to assistant general passenger agent. 
Mr. Osterhout was promoted to general passenger agent in 
April, 1922, with headquarters at Philadelphia. 





E. D. Osterhout 


Charles C. Williams, whose promotion to assistant general 
passenger agent of the Reading, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was announced in the Railway Age of January 
24, was born in Phila- 
delphia on December 
"28, 1875, and attended 
the public schools of 
that city. He entered 
railway service on May 
15, 1893, with the Phila- 
delphia & Reading (now 
Reading Company) as a 
ticket clerk in the office 
at Broad and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia, 
and later held succes- 
sively the positions of 
assistant ticket agent, 
city ticket agent and 
chief ticket seller in the 
Consolidated Ticket 
Office at Philadelphia. 
On April 1, 1920, Mr. 
Williams was appointed 
traveling passenger 





Cc. C. Williams 


agent of the Reading 

and on April 1, 1922, he was promoted to the position of dis- 
trict passenger agent, with headquarters at the Reading Ter- 
minal, Philadelphia. 


J. R. Mockbee, division freight agent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., has been 
promoted to assistant general freight agent, with the same 
headquarters, a newly created position. R. C. Hatfield, divi- 
sion freight agent, with headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., has 
been promoted to assistant general freight agent, with the 
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same headquarters, also a newly created position. C. C. Rock- 
enlack, industrial commissioner, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., has been transferred to St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. Evans, commercial agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
with headquarters at St. Petersburg, Fla., has been transferred 
to Lake Wales, Fla., succeeding E. P. Johnson, who has 
resigned. B. H. Taylor, commercial agent at Ocala, Fla., has 
been transferred to St. Petersburg, succeeding Mr. Evans. 
D. A. Tucker, soliciting freight agent, with headquarters at 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been promoted to commercial agent at 
Ocala, succeeding Mr. Taylor. F. E. McKenzie has been 
appointed commerce agent, with headquarters at Wilming- 


ton, N. C. 


Samuel W. Gafner, whose appointment as assistant general 
passenger agent of the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., was announced in the Railway Age of January 
24, was born at Darien Center, N. Y., on December 21, 1887, 
and received a common and high school education. He en- 
tered railway service in 1904 as a telegraph operator for the 
Erie, resigning on March 9, 1907, to enter the service of the 
Lehigh Valley as chief clerk in the freight department at 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. He later became a telegraph oper- 
ator at Niagara Junction, N. Y., and from 1909 to 1910 he 
served as station agent at Batavia, N. Y. Mr. Gafner then 
became ticket clerk at Buffalo and in 1911 he became ticket 
agent at Rochester, N. Y. In 1918 he became station ticket 
agent at Buffalo and in 1920 he was promoted to city pas- 
senger agent at the same place. A year later Mr. Gafner 
was promoted to the position of division passenger agent at 
Buffalo. 


Charles A. Barber, whose promotion to general passenger 
agent of the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at New York, 
was announced in the Railway Age of January 24, entered rail- 
way service on Novem- 
ber 25, 1907, with the 
Lehigh Valley as ticket 
clerk at Easton, Pa. He 
was promoted on July 
16, 1909, to the position 
of ticket agent at Hud- 
son Terminal, New 
York, and on October 1 
of the same year he was 
transferred to Allen- 
town, Pa., in the same 
capacity. He was pro- 
moted to traveling pas- 
senger agent, with head- 
quarters at Bethlehem, 
Pa., on July 1, 1913, and 
in November, 1918, he 
was transferred to 
Ithaca, N. Y., to as- 
sume charge of the 
Lehigh Valley passen- 
ger station in that city. 
On March 1, 1920, he was promoted to division passenger 
agent at Ithaca and in November of the same year he was 
appointed assistant to the general passenger agent at New 
York. Mr. Barber was promoted to assistant general pas- 
senger agent, with the same headquarters, on November 1, 
1923. 





C. A. Barber 


Mechanical 


L. J. Gallagher has been appointed road foreman of engines 
on the Rocky Mountain division of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Missoula, Mont. 


Obituary 


George F. Brigham, formerly general agent of the Chicago 
& North Western, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., who 
retired from active service in 1917, died at Tulsa, Okla., on 
February 8. 
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